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Giving an Account of every Thing neceſſary 


and curious; 
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CEREMONIES; TRADE, ManNUFAcTUREs, ARTS» 
and Scitnces; Government, PoLictes, Laws, 
Ret icions, Builpincs; BEasTs, BirDs, Fisyss, 
PrianTts, ReyTiLEs, Davcs; Cities, MounTains, 
Rivers, and other Cu xiosirIESs, belonging to each 
Country. 
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Te General Deſcripiion. 
Alericus Veſpujins, who diſco- 
We vcr'd the Eaſtern Ccaſt of Sorth 
America, ha! the Honour: ..x 
giving his Name to the w whole 

| Continent. 

The greateſt and beſt Part 
cf 3 is now under the Dominion of four 
European Monarchs, viz. thoſe of Spain, Por- 
tugal, Great Britain, and France ; jet are there 
many Nations cf the Inland Indians ſtill re- 
taining their original Freedom, cwing no 

Subjettion to any foreign Power. 
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4 The World in Miniature. 
OS The Fpaniſb Dominions are; 1, 
ar 196 Old Mexico, or New Spain. : . 
New Mexico. 7255 Florida (in North 
America ;) 4thly, Terra Firma. sthly, Peru. 
6:bly, Chili. 7thly Patagonia, or Terro Mi- 
gellanica. Rthly, Paragua, or La Plata. 
cthly, the Country ct the Amazons; and 1othly, 
the Iſlands belonging to Spain, both in M and 
S. America. Fs 
1 heir Territories on the Continent lie con- 
tigucue, and, acccrding to their Acccunts, 
extend frem 45 Deg. N. Lat. to the Streights 
of Magellan, in 54 Deg. S. Lat. which makes 
the Length near 5000 Miles ; bur the Breadch 
is very unequal, being in ſcme Parts 1500 
Miles, and in R yo 100. Ns - 
he Portugue ? Dominions 
"or Portugueſe. are the Can of Brafil, being 
in Length upwards of 2400 Miles, but in 
many Places not above 200 Miles broad. 
Neicher the Pertugueſe, nor the Spaniſh Domi- 
nions do extend to any great Diſtance from 
the Sca Grafts, for the Natives #2 or 300 
Miles Diſtancc, hard:y own any Subjection 
to either of them. 3 DF 
W The Britib Deminicns lie along 
he N. te Eaftern Coalt cf North Ame- 


| | 
A 
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| rica, from 31 to 51 Deg, of N. Lat. compre- 
:1 hending, 1/t, Carolina (in which Georgia is 
included ;) 2d'y, Virginia. 3dly, Maryland. 
athly, Penſilvania. 5thly, New Jerſey. CI, 
New York. 7thly, New England. Gthly, 
New Scotland and New Britain. cthly, the 
Iulands belonging to Great Britain. And 1othly, 
Hudſon 
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E, Hudſon's Bay, which lies far North from the 
, reſt. The Briti/þ Dominions that lie contigu- 
hb ous on the Continent, run from the S. W. to 
7 the N. E. upwards of 1500 Miles in Length, 
[= but in ſome Plages fcarce 200 in Breadth. 
C2] The French Dominions are ſet 2 
I forth in their Maps to be much G 
1 WV more extenſive than they are in Reality; for 


they make them. ſtretch trom the North Side 
. of the Gulph of Florida to the North of Ca- 
nada, being 1700 Miles in Length from N. to 
) . . ' 
S. and little leſs in Breadch trom E. to W. 
but Florida and 4 which 2 have 
taken in, more properly belong to Spani- 
ards and the Emlif. | 


Situation. 


E X I CO is bounded by New Gra- 
M nada N. the Gulph of Mexico and 
tte North Sea N. E. Terra Firma 
proper 5. E. and by the Son h- Sea S. W. The 
narroweft Part is very little more than 60 
Miles over; tis very much encumber'd wich 
Mountains, moſt of which on the Weſtern 


Side are Vulcanoes, which are ſuppos'd to oc- 
caſion thoſe ent Earthquakes in the Coun- 
try. In every Ocean, whether in the Indian, 
Atlantick, or Pacifick, the Wind continually 
blows:from E. ro W. between the Laticudes 
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6 The World in Mimrature. 
cf 30 N. and S. under the Line. Indeed, for 
two cr three Leagues Diftance the Winds are 
variable, and temetimes fuch Calms, as that a 
Ship ſhall nor fail a League in a Month's 
Time ; however, upon every Ccaſt almoſt, 
within the Lat. of 30 N. or S. there are other 
periodical Winds and Storms, that return at 
certain Seatons, call'd Monſoons, and allo 
Land and Seca Breezes, that come at ſtated 
Hours in the Night and Day; thoſe from 
Land begin late in the Evening, ard the Sea 
about Six or Seven in the Morning. The 
rainy Seaſon here begins in May, and laſts 
till September, uſher'd in with Thunder and 
Lightning, Tornadoes and Hurricares. The 
chiet Time of Scwing their Indian Corn is 
in May, and they reap it as ſoon as the Rainy 
Seaſon is paſt. 

The City of Mexico is an Arch- 
biſhoprick, and there are in ir, belides 
the Cathedral and parochial Churches, 29 
Menaſtcries, and Nunneries, and is ſuppos'd 
to contain 100,000 Inhabitants, but moſt of 
the Lands in the Neighbourhood belong to the 
Churches and Monaſteries, which ae vaſtly 
rich. As to the meaner Sort cf People, the 
Sraniards don't amount to a tenth Part, the 
reſt being B/acks and Mulattoes. This City 
is the great Mart for all Goods brought from 
the Ea/t-Indies and Europe; thoſe from the 
Indies they receive from Acapulco, the Euro- 
fo Goods from La Vera Cruz ſituated on the 

orth Sea, which with their own native Trea- 
lures, Gold, Silver, precious Stones, &c. 


Mexico. 
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MEXICO. 7 
makes the Shops in Mexico the richeſt that are 
to be found in any Town in the World. 
Their Churches are = rtionably ſo, their 
Revenues being ſurpriſingly great; the Arch- 
biſhop's conſtant annual Revenue (beſides ca- 
ſual Fines, which amount almoſt to as much 
more) is near 15,000 Pounds Sterling, and 
the reſt of the Eccleſiaſticks in Proportion: 
Notwithſtanding which there are in this rich 
City a Multicude of wretched Objects, but 


none poorer than the Spaniards themſelves, 


who are above Working, but not above Thie- 
ving ; fo that a Stranger, be he never ſo much 
upon his Guard, will find it very diſſicult to 
get out of this City, without Loſs of M 
or Effects. The reſpective Trades here dwe 
in their reſpective Streets; in the Goldſmiths 
_ _ many Millions of Gold, Silyer, and 
ewe a= 
What the Form of the old Ci * 
was, Authors are ſilent in; but 2 20 
it ſtood on the ſame Ground with the pre- 
ſent, there is Reaſon to believe that it was 
ſquare; and as for its Dimenſions, it may 
be gueſs d at from the Number of Families in 
it, which the Hiſtories of the Conqueſt make 
to be about 60,000: Thoſe Hiſtories allo tell 
us, that the Streets were ſpacious, the Houſes 
of white hewn Stone, one Story high, with 
flat Roofs adorn'd with Battlements ; their 
Cielings of Cedar, Cypreſs, or other odori- 
terous Woods, but their Beds were no better 
than Matts, and their Chairs Wood, and their 
Emperor only ferv'd in Plate. The laſt Em- 


peror, 
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ror, Montazuma, his Palace, they ſay, 
ew'd the Magnificence of the Prince; the 
Pile being ſo large, that it 'd with 30 
Gates into ſo many different Streets. In his 
Court were Aparrments for 3000 of his Wo- 
men, and a proportionable ber of other 
Domeſticks ; ſo that twas more like a City 
8 ly of 
adians are generally of a 
— Os. middle Stature, hes Comm Nees 
a deep Olive; the Men have ſtrait clean 
Limbs, are big-bon'd, and well ſhap'd, ſcarce 
a crooked or deform'd Perſon is to be found 
amongſt them; they are very active, and run. 
my iwiftly. The Women moderately fat 
and well ſhap*d, and the Faces both of Men. 
and Women (who have not taken Pains to alter: 
the natural Shape) are round; their Eyes 
black, large, lively and ſparkling, high Fore- 
heads and ſhort Noſes; the Mouth well fiz'd, 
the Lips thin, with fine Sets of Teeth. The 
Features cf both Sexes are generally good; 
they wear the Hair of their Heads ſomewhat 
differently, nor ſuffer any to grow any where 
elſe, it being pull'd off by Tweezers as ſoon 
as it appears, which is done by old Women 
who make it their Buſineſs : Inſomuch, it ſeems,. 
thar the Spaniards did not find a Beard in this 
Country, nor any Hair below the Waiſt. 
They begin to paint their Children very 
* young, with Red, Blue, and Yellow, and 
ſometimes make the Figures of Men, Beaſts, 
Birds, and Plants. 


MEXICO. 9 
Moft of the Mexican Nations wear ſome 
Garments or other, but there are Indians that 
go perfectly naked, except their Nudities. 

As to the Genius of the Mexi- 
caus, they are far from being im- 
prcv'd either for Arts or Morals, ſince che 
Spaniards came amongſt them; for the firſt 
Adventurers inform us, that they were a wOn- 
dertul ingenious People, inoffenſive, and ho- 
ſpitable. It alſo appears, that they were no 
mean Artificers in Painting, Scatuary, and 
Building, which ſhews chem to have an excra- 
ordinary Geniue, ro perform theſe Works 
without an Iron Tool to work with. But the 
preſent Mexicans are degenerate! into Cow- 
ards, and Cruel, having no Senſe of _Honour, 
and die without any Concern cr Ap, rechen- 
hons cf Futurity ; for the Spaniards treat them 
worfe than Slaves. But the Indians, who ſtill 
preſerve their Liberty by retiring into the 
midland Country, theſe, Dampier and other 
late Adventurers lay, are ſtill People of great 
Humanicy, brave, generous, and in general 
are invftenfive People, kind to Strangers, and 
live juſt as che ancient Indians did, by Hunt- 
ing, Shcoring, and Fifhing. 

The People of Mexico, and the reſt of the 
Spaniſh Weſtl-Indies, are prohibited trading 
with any but the Subjects of Spain, nor are 
Fcreigners ſuffer'd to viſit their Coaſts, unleſs 
the Aſſientiſts, who are now the Engliſh, who 
furniſh them with Slaves: Notwithſtanding 
which the Traffick of Mexico is one of the 
richeſt and meſt extenſiye in the World, on 

| | thy 
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they trade with the Philippine Iſlands near 


China, through the South-Sea; with Peru and 


Chil: through the ſame; and the Spaniſb Iſlands 


through the Atiantick Ocean. 

The Philippines arc under the Domi- Toad 
nion of Spain, tis about 8400 Miles 
frcm Acapulco, in the South-Sea to Manila, 
the Capital ot the Philippines, which they fail 
in 10 or 12 Weeks in going thither, having 
a conſtant Trade Wind from the N. E. and 
lerene Weather in 10 or 12 Deg. of N. Lat. 
and have ſcarce any Occaſion to alter their 
Sails all the Voyage to the Ladrones, about 
400 Leagues from the PH ppines, ſo that it 
may well be call'd (as it is) the Pacifek Ocean, 
where they ſeldom meet with Storms or bad 
Weather. But this Wind which is fo advan- 
tageous to them in going to the Eaft-Inates, 
is as detrimental in their return, ſo that they 
ſeldom perform it in leſs than 6 or 7 Months, 
all that time out of Sight cf Land, in which 
they run incredible Hazards, and Hardſhips, 
being obligd to ſtand away to the Nerth to 
about 40 Deg. before they can meet with ei- 
ther Weſteriy or variable Winds.. In this 
Trade the Spaniards employ but two Ships, 
one called the Acapulca, and the cther the 
Manila, which are abcut a 1000 Tun each. 
The firſt ſets out from Mexico the beginning 
of April, and arrives at Manila in Fune, at 
which time the latter is ready to Sail tor Mex- 
ico, where ſhe arrives about Chriſtmas. The 
Cargo of the Manila conſiſts of Diamonds, 


Rubies, Saphices, and other precious Stones, 


all. 


% 


Py 


one Ship has oftentimes more Riches in it 


* . 
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an Sorts of Spice, Perſian Carpets, Camphire, 
Ivory, Silk, Muſlins, Callicocs, Gold-Duft, 


Tea, China-Ware, and Cabinets, ſo that this 


than a whole Fleet. 
At the time this Ship arrives at Acapulco, 


| there come in two or three Ships from Lima 


in Pern, very little inferior to that in Value, 


being laden with Silver, Quick-ſilver, Cacao 
Nuts and other rich Merchandize of South 
America, with which they 


haſe the Mer- 
chandize of Europe, and the Zaſt-Indies; for 
in the Months of Fanuary and February there 
is a very 2 Fair at Acapulco, at which time 
tbere are ſuch Crowds of People, that all Pro- 
viſions are exceſſive dear, and a Negroe Por- 
ter will earn 14 or 15 Shillings a Day. 
Thirty or Forty Ships carry on all the Trade 


between Spain and the Spaniſh Dominions in 


America, ali their own Veſſels, for no Trade 
is ſuffer d to be carried on in Foreign Bottoms 
except the Aſſientiſts. Theſe Ships are large 
and of good Force, call'd Galleons, they fail 
in Fleets annually from Cadiz, laden with 
Woollen Cloths, and Stuffs of England, the 
Linnen and Lace of Holland and Flanders, the 
Silks cf Izaly and France; the Muſlins, Silks 
and Callicoes of the Eaft-Indics, the Merchan- 
dize of China, Perfia, and Turkey, of which 
the Engliſh, Dutch, Italians and French are 
the Proprietors. So that the Spaniards are 


only in a manner their Factors The greateſt 


Part of the Galleons tail to Cartbagena, and 


Porto- Belle, and are call'd the Flota ; the other 


Part 
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Part is call'd the Flotilla or little Fleet, which 
fails to Vera Cruz in Mexico. The former 
ſell their Goods chiefly at the Fair of Porto- n 
Bello, where they take on board the Gold and 
Silver and other rich Treaſures of Peru and 
Chili in return. The latter fell theirs at the 
Fair cf Vera Cruz, and receive the Gold and 
Silver of Mexico, together with the precicus 
Stones and other Treaſures oi the Ea Indies. 
The Galleons at their going to America, get 
into the way of the Trade Winds as ſoon as 
they can, then bend their Courſe directly Weſt, 
leaving the Caribbees on their right, till they 
arrive at Rio de la Hacha, where they cait 
Anchor, and Expreſſes are immediately diſ- 
patch'd to Cartha;ena, Parama, Porto-Bello, 
Vera Cruz, Ec. to prepare the King's Trea- 
ſure, for the Galleons to take cn d at 
their Return; at which time they generally ren- 
de zvous at the Havanna, in Cub a, from — 
they take a quite different Courſe than the 
took in failing to America, for their Ccurſe 
now is North through the Gulph of Florida, 
and are uſualiy fix or eight Weeks in their Pal- 
ſage. Theſe Fleets tis ſaid have ſometimes 
brought hcme above Twelve Millions Ster- 
ling, in Gold and Silver only, of which the 
King has a fitth Part, the Factors the reſt, 
the leaſt Share coming to the Spaniſh Subjects 
themſelves. But thi: Fleet is far {rum ſupply- 
ing the Spaniards Wants in thoſe extenſive Do- 
minions, which put the Eng:ifb, the Dutch, 
and the French, on carry ing on a Smugling 
Trade with the Spaniards, who are as willing 
| 0 
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MEXICO. 13 
Ko buy their Commodities as the other are to 
ell, but then if the Gzarda de Caſta Ships 
Wneet them, they never fail to make them all 
Prizes, which has been the Occaſion of fo 
many Complaints from our Merchants. Bur 
To hinder the Engliſh from carrying on this 
Port of Trade, the way. Fa Spain has granted 
he Engliſh South-Sea pany the Privilege 
Jof ſending a 8 annually of 500 Tun, on 
giving his Majeſty a Fourth of the Gain, and 
#5 per Cent out of the Gain of the other Three 
Parts, and that the Enxgliſb ſhall fell their 
Goods only at the Fair of orto Bello, which 
Ship and Cargo is to be Duty free. 

F hey have moſt Sorts of Beaſts Aima 
and Birds common with us, alſo , Bird. 
Lions, Wolves and Tygers. The Indians are 
much affraid of the Spaniſb great Dogs, thoſe 
Fcruel Conquerors, often hunting thefe un- 
Sbappy People as they would wild Deals, tear- 
ing Men Women and Children in Pieces. 
Mcaſts, peculiar to this Country are the Peca- 
ree, a little black ſhort legg'd Animal, re- 
embling a Hog, the Naval growing on its 
Pack, which i not cut off as ſoon as kill'd, ic 
Fcorrupts the whole Carcaſe. The 9 
s about the ſize of a Fox, remarkable for its 
Walle Belly, in which ſhe preſerves her Young 
ne's, when purſued. The Soth is about the 
Wignels of a large Spaniel, has a round Head, 
urge Eyes, and ſharp Tecth, and Claws, he 
ceds on the Leaves of Trees, and frequently 
ills them, but is ſo long a getting down one 
Tree and climbing 9 that tho fat when 
5 he 
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he comes down, he grows lean before he gets 
on another. The Alligator are a Species of 
Crocodiles, cf an amphibious kind, they have 
tour Claws, their Head is flat and Eyes large, 


their Back is cover'd with broad impenetra- 
ble Scales reſembling Armour, ſome of them 


are ſo large, tis ſaid, that they have ſwallowed 


Men whole; tho* they proceed from an E 
no bigger than a Turkey's, which is hatch” 


in the Sand. They have variety of Parrots, 
Parakites, and Maccaws, the Maccaws are 
ſhap'd like a Parrot, but larger, the Feathers 
are of a bright lively Colour, the Tail buſhy, 


intermix'd with red and blue Feathers, they 


have a hoarſe Voice in imitation of the Indians 
in their way of Singing. The Curaſce is of 
the bigneſs of a large Turkey, the Pones are 
fo noxious that the Natives bury them, for a 


, runs Mad that eats them, 


heſe hot Countries are much infeſted with 
Aſusketees, which are very troubleſome to the 


Natives, but much more ſo to Strangers. 
Cabin, Cchineal is a very profitable Arti- 
Terenten cle to the Spaniard: ; it grows on a 


Shrub about five Foot high, full of Thorns ; 


there is a red Flower on the Top, which co- 


vers the Fruit at firſt, but being ſcorch d away 
by the Heat of the Sun, the Fruit opens as 
wide as a Pint Pot, which is full of theſe ſmall | 


Inſects, which have curious thin Wings; they 
ſpread Sheets under the Trees and ſhake them 
off; they are uſeful in Phyſick and Dying 
Scarlet. 


Here 
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Here are Plenty of Oyſters, Muscles and 


other Shell Fiſh; ſome Oy ſters are ſaid to be lo 
large as to dine ſeveral Men; the Natives 
dive ſix or ſeven Fathom Water to catch 
them, the Spaniards deſtroy'd many Thou- 
F ſands of the Inhabicants by forcing them to 
dive beyond their Strength. 


ere are alſo found three Phyſical Woods, 


Gniacum, Cbina-Root, and Sarſiparillo. 


Tho every thing is Plenty in this Gold and 


Country, yer nothing tempted the Silver Mines. 
XZ Spaniards more than the Gold and Silver Mines, 


which are common here, and produces four 


Millions a Year Sterling to the King's Exche- 


uer. Gold is found here either in Grains or 

uſt, in the Sands of Rivers, in Stone in the 
Mines; the Grains are ſmall Pieces of Gold, 
like the Seeds and Kernels of Fruit, which are 
found without the mixture of other Metals, 
and have no need of Refining. But much the 
greateſt Quantity of Gold is found in Duſt in 
the Sands of Rivers and Torrents, after the 
Rains have fallen. As to the Gold which is 
found in the Mines, it is intermix d with large 
Stones, it runs in Veins like Silver, and 1s 
exceeding hard to dig, and ſeparate ; this 
Gold is uſually mixt wich Silver or Copper, 
and that which is incorporated with Copper is 
beſt, the Gold ſeems to lie much nearer the 
Surface than Silver, it being found in large 
Pieces at the Roots of Trees on the Mcuntains, 
and waſhed into the Rivers by the Rains, and 
if they do not find it pretty near the Surface in 
the Mines, they never dig ſo deep for it as 
| B 2 they 
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they do for Silver, the Silver Mines, tho” uſu- 


ſometimes met with in Plain and Champain 
Fields; there are two Sorts cf them, the one 
ttcaggling here and there in Spots, the other 


| vi Mine that has the greateſt Depth and Length, 
1 and theſe reſemble the Ramifications of Trees 


ally meet with a great many in the ſame Place. 
The Indians knew how to purify Silver by 


them, but they knew nothing of the Aﬀ of 
Refining it by Quick-ſilver, which the Spani- 


Silver Oar which cannor be Purified and Re- 


they find Silver runs berween two Rocks, the 
one commonly as hard as Flint, the other 
tofter and eaſy to break, the Oar is very une- 
qral, the richeſt Oar is of an Amber Colour, 
and the ſecond Sort that which inclines to 
black, a third is red, and a fourth of an Aſh 
Colour, and ſome of the Oar is ſcarce to be 
diſtinguiſh'd from common Stone; it is uſualt 
to draw from one Quinta], 500 Weight cf 
Oar, 30, 40 and Fo Peſo's of Silver ct the 
Value of fix Shillings and fix-pence. 

The Cabbage Amongſt the Mexican Trees 
Tree. and Fruits, the - following are the 
moſt Remarkable. The Cabbage-Tree is tall 
and ſlender, frequently 90 or 100 Feet in 
Height; Dampier ſays, he meaſur'd one cue 


Gown 
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ally found in barren Rocks and Mountains, are 


1 Sort more contiguous and fixed; it is the fixed 
and Plants, and where they find one, they uſu- 


Fire, and to ſeparate it from Lead and other b 
Metals, before the Spaniards came amongſt 


ards uſe at this Day. There are ſome Sorts of 


tined without Quick-ſilver; the Veins where 4 


Lis very 


chin bard Shell of a globular Figure 
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own that was 120 Feet long. There are 
Ino Boughs but at the Head, and there they 
Are of the bigneſs of a Man's Arm, 12 or 14 
Feet long, the Fruit is at the Top of the Tree 
and is about a Foot long, and fix Inches round, 
Jof the form of an ordinary Cabbage, ſur- 
Frounded wich young Leaves, tis as white as 
Milk, and as ſweet as a Nut if eaten raw, and 
good boil'd. The Wood is black and 
hard, and in the middle a white Pi th; they 
S uſually cut down the Tree for the Cabbage, 
for the gathering the Fruit kills it, if they let 
it ſtand, therefore to cut it down is as eaſy as 
to climb ic. Theſe Trees by their Height ap- 
I pear very beautiful in Foreſts. 
The Calabaſh Tree is chiefly , .. ue. 
valued for the Shell of its Fruit, r 
EX which is a ſpungy Subſtance cover d with a 
„ and will 
hold from two to five Quarts of Liquor, of 
EX which they make Bottles, Bowls, Drinking 


Q Cu 3 Se . 

The Cocoa Tree at its full Growth, is 
ſeven or eight Feet high to the Branches, and 
a Foot and a half thick, the Nuts are inclos'd 
in Cods which hang down by a tough Stalk, - 
and there are uſually about 20 or 30 of theſe 
3 Cods on a well bearing Tree; the Shell is al- 
IF moſt half an Inch thick, when they 1 | 

the Cods, they break the Shell and take out 
che Nuts, which ſtick cloſe together like In- 
dian Wheat, being about 80 or 100 Nuts in a 
Cod, and are according to Dampier about the 
bigneſs of an Almond. 

h B 3, The 
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The Venella, which is uſually ? 

The Fells. mint with Cocoa to make Choco- 3 

late, is a Sort of a Cane which twines about 

the Orange Tree, or any other, like Ivy, it 
roduces a long green Cod, which, dried in the. 

un, becomes —_ Ry — — 
e Manchinel Tree has a2 

Te Manchinel: pruit which in Smell, Taſte and 

Colour is like a lovely Apple, cf a poiſonous ? 

Nature, inſomuch that if an Animal been 
feeding on it, the Fleſh of that Creature will 
poiſon the Man that eats it; the Wood has a 
curious Grain, and therefore is ſcmetimes 
uſed in Cabinet Works, but the very Sap will 
raiſe Bliſters where it falls, as will the Rain 
Water that drops from it. 9 
Liquid Anber. The Liquid Amber is precur'd Þ 
by an Inciſion into a Tree, the 
Bark of which as well as the Liquor, that di- 
ſtills from it, has an exceeding ſweet Smell. 
it is mighty refreſhing to the Head. The Oil 
ct Amber is drawn from the liquid Amber. 

wy 1 Their Marriages were per- 
r 1 form*d by — Prieſt, who 
demanding if they were both 
agreed, then takes them to the Bridegroom's i 
Hcuſe, where leading them ſeven Times round a 
Fire, they both fate down together; thus the 
Marriage was concluded without farther Cere- 
mony, and conſummated the ſame Night; but 
if the Bridegroom did not find his Bride a Vir- 
gin, ſhe was return'd the next Day. On the 
.contrary, it he found her virtuous, he gave a 

' bandſome Entertainment to her Friends the 

NEXT 


next Day, at which Time a Schedule of her 
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Portion and Goods was delivered to her Fa- 
ther, which in Caſe of a Divorce, were all 


return'd to her again. In the Country of 
Darien, a Woman 1s no ſooner delivered, but 


ſhe and the Infant are immediately waſh'd in 
ſome River, after which the Child is ſwathed 
to a Board, and the Mother ſuckles it with 
the Board at its Back : Ic alſo m_ in a Ham- 
mock thus faſtened; and when they grow up, 
the Boys are put to their Fathers Exerciſe, of 
Shooting, Fiſhing, or Hunting, and the Gir's 
to Husbandry and Houſewitery. As to the 
Indians, that are ſubject to the Spaniards, their 
Prieſts compel them to marry, the Lads at 14, 
and the Girls at 12, and it they are not pro- 
vided, the Prieſt provides one for them; a 
Wife and Children are the ſureſt Pledges of a 
Man's Fidelity. An Indian ſeldom retires to 
his untamed Countrymen, after he is married, 
but becomes a good Member of the State. 
Their marrying ſo young renders the Country 
more populous, which the Spaniards encou- 
rage, not only in the Natives, but the Crecli- 
ans to marry with them. The like Policy the 
French obſerve in their Plantations, while the 


5 * prohibit Marriage with the Indians, 
an 


conſequently loſe many Advantages in 


—— themſelves, which other Nations 
ve. 


The Mexicans generally burn their Dead, 
but ſometimis bury them in the Fields or 
Woods, the Corps being attended by the 
Prieſt:, ſinging mournful Songs, and playing 

on 


— a: RL. 
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on their Wind-muſick. They belieye in the 
Immortality of the Soul, Rewards and Puniſh- 
ments; they hold nine different Places of the 
Soul's Reception, but the Place of greateſt 
Happineſs was near the Sun: This was the 
Portion of the Brave, who died in Battle, or 
were ſacrificed to their Gods; by this they 
imagin'd they did them no Injury, when they 
depriv'd them of a Life of Care and Anxiety, 
to ſhare the Joys of Paradiſe with the Gods. 
Mexico, like the Spaniſh Provi- 
ces in the Old World, is govern'd 
by a Viceroy, who is veſted with the ſupreme 
Military Power, and has the Nomination to 
many Civil and Military Poſts; but moſt of 
the principal ones under him are fill'd up by 


Governmeut. 


the King and Council of Indies in Old Spain, 


and they make it an inviolable Rule not to 
appoint any to ſuch Poſts, but what are Na- 
tives of Old Spain. The Vice-roy's Time is 
uſually five Years, which is long enough to 
amaſs a vaſt Eſtate. The Regular Forces in 
Mexico are very inconſiderable, in the Metro- 
polis, ſcarce 00, and at Vera Cruz, the Port 
of the greateſt Conſequence in the North Sea, 


not halt that Number; and their Forttfications 


are as weak as their Garriſons. 


* 
J 


$:taation. 


4 Ew-Mexico, or Granada, is bounded 

N by unknown Lands N. by Florida 

: E. by Mexico S. and by the Gulph of 
Calafornia W. There is little known of this 
Country yet, only that it abounds with rich 
Silver Mines, and ſome Gold ones; that'tis ex- 
ceeding fruitful, and well water d with Rivers, 
but very thinly inhabited by ſcatter'd Clans of 
ſavage People; fall that Extent of Country, 
that lies between New Mexico and the Britiſh 
Plantaticns on the Continent, went formerly 
_ the Name cf Florida. | 

Cali/ornia, formerly ſupposd an ,. ,.. .. 
INand; and laid down in _ lateſt enn. 
Maps, as adjcining by a Neck cf Land to 
W New Mexico, is faid to be about 1500 Miles 
in Length, and 300 in the broadeſt Part. A 
Perſon, who was there in 1697, and reſided 
there many Years, ſays that the Hears in Sum- 
mer are very great. When the Rainy Scaſon 
is over, inſtead of Rain, the Dews fall in ſuch 
Plenty, that one would think in the Morning 
that it rain'd every Night, which _ 5 
N | rt 


"— 
=y 
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Earth very fruitful, and the Climate very 
healthful. In their Kivers they have Plenty 
of Fiſh. Their Trees are very beautiful, and 
from one call'd Palo Santo, they draw an 
excellent Frankincenſe from the Fruit, which 
is very plentiful; they have alſo Plenty of 
various Sorts of Grain, and the Ground fo 
good, that ſeveral Plants bear Fruit three 
Times a Year. There is Plenty of Sheep, 
Deer, Hares, Rabbits for Food, and alſo Li- 
ons and ſeveral other wild Beaſts. The Land 
and Rivers have Plenty and Variety of Fowls. 
The Men go naked, and have no other Arms 
than Bows and Arrows, beſides a Lance, which 
they always carry in their Hands. The Wo- 
men wear an Apron from their Waiſts to their 
Knees ; both Sexes adorn their Heads with a 
Sort of Net-work, and wear Necklaces of Mo- 
ther of Pearl; they have a great deal of Viva- 
city, and addicted to Raillery; they ſeem to 
be Worſhippers of the Moon; every Clan is a 
diſtinct State. California has been known near 
200 Years, and its Coaſts are famous for the 
Pearl Fiſhery, which has made the Europeans 
ſo deſirous of eſtabliſhing a Trade here; and 
tis not to be doubted, but that there are Mines 
to be found in ſeveral Places in this Country. Mi 

Having finiſh'd the Deſcriptions of the Spa- 
#iſþ Dominions on the Continent of North 

merica, I proceed to South America, which 
is divided into fix large Provinces, viz. Terra- | 
* 


Firma, Peru, or Chili, Patagonia, Terra Ma- 
gellanica, Paragua, or La Plata, and the 
Country of the Amazons. I 

| TERRA 
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Li- 2 Situation. 
| Erra Firma is bounded by the Atlau- 

| tick Ocean N. and E. by Peru and 
the Amazons S. and by the South Sea 
| W. being upwards of 2000 Miles in Length, 
eir and about 500 in Breadth. 

Panama, the chief City in this Pro- , 
vince, is ſituated in 9 Deg, of N. Lat.. 
and 82 Deg. of Lon. It ſtands upon the fineſt 
and moſt capacious Bay in the Hut- Sea, and is 
built with Brick or Stone, being ſurrounded 
wich a Stone Wall fortify' d, planted with great 
Guns towards the Sea and Land; it lies in 
the Form of a Half-Moon upon the Bay, 
affording a moſt beautiful Proſpect, the beſt 
Buildings appearing above the Walls, and a 
fine dry, champain Land ſurrounds it. It 
contains upwards of 6000 Houſes, 8 Churches, 
beſides the Cathedral, and 30 Chapels beſides 
Monaſteries and Nunneries. But what renders 
ic moſt conſiderable, are rhe Treaſures of Gold 
and Silver, and the rich Merchandizes of Peru, 
which are lodg'd in the Magazines in this 


Town, till they are ſent to Europe by the Gal- 
leons, 


Porto- 


1 
* 
I 
: 
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Porto-Bello, another chief City 
in this Province, is ſituated on a 
Bay of the North-Sca, in 10 Deg. of N. Lat. 
and 82 of Lon. about 70 Miles North of Pa- 
nama. Porto-Bello, ſays Wafer, is a very 
© fair, large, and commodious Harbour 
and Town, having a narrow Entrance, and 
ſpreading wider within, The Entrance is 
ſecur d by a Fort on the left Hand going 
in. They have uſually 2 or 300 Men in 
Garriſon in their ſeveral Forts. The Sea at 
low Water leaves a muddy Shore, which in 
that hot Country produce noiſome Vapours, 
which makes the Place very unhealthful, fo 
that much the greateſt Part of the Inhabi- 
rants are Indians, Mulattoes, and Nezroes; 
no Spaniard of any Subſtance caring to re- 
fide there; tho” at the Fair time tis crowded 
with ſuch rich Merchants, that above 100 
Crowns is given for a poor Lodging, and a 
1000 Crowns for a Shop, during the ſhort 
time the Galleons ſtay there ; but ſo un- 
healthful is the Place, that above 5oo People 
nave died in the time of the Fair. 

But the ots Settlement at Darien, 
in this Country, was upon an excel- 
lent Harbour, and a very healchful Situation, 
and a Communication with the Sonuth-Sza 
might very eaſy have been open'd from thence 
by way of the River Darien. The Sea Coaſts 
of this Province, are generally unhealthful, 
being exceſſire hot and wet, two thirds in 


c Ser Sa® aa 


Derien. 


the Year, and Travellers agree that thoſe 


Mountains which have Mines in them, pro- 
duce 
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Nuce ſcarce any thing bur Shrubs. The Coun- 
y about Panama the Capital, is ſo exceeding 
3 JOOT, that their Corn, Fleſh, and other Pro- 
Fiſions are brought them by Sea from Coun- 
© | ies at a , ſo that that City would 
Dc ſtarv'd if cheir Communication by Sea were 
Fut off for Six Months, the Spaniards being 
Sbove working or culcivating their Grounds. 
The Terra Firma Indians generally e, Kc. 
o Naked when they Hunt or La- : 
Pour, having their Skins painted with varicus 
plours and Figures, but they have Robes ot 
emony both of white and black, made of 
otton, reaching down to their Heels, the 
Men wearing Coronets of Cane and Feathers, 
Ind never ſtir out without their Bows, Ar- 
Fows and Lances. Both Men and Women 
Pre of a round Viſage, with ſhort Dottle- 
Noſes, large Eyes, generally grey, yet lively 
nd ya high Foreheads, white even 
Teeth, thin Lips, and their Cheeks and Chins 
ell proportion'd, with good Features, both 
dexes have long black Hair coarſe and ſtrong 
vhich they uſually wear down to the middle 
df their Backs, or lower at full Length; they 
Wuficr no other Hair to grow, but that on their 
1 leads, their Eeards and all below is pull d up 
1 dy the Roots as ſoon as any appear; and have 
Ine lame Cuſtom with the Africans of anoint- 
ig the Head and Body wich Oil or Fat. The 
Men like the Mexicans wear Silver and Gold 
WF faces in their Noſes, which hang down over 
Wcir Lips, and the Women Rings cf the fame 
N“. 6 9 Metal. 
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Metal. Their Houſes are alſo built like Huts, 
and lodge generally in Hammocks. 
Sone white There are amongſt the Indians, 
Indians. ſome of a white Complexion, but 
not like the fair European, but of a Milk white 
without any Tincture of Red; they have a 
ſoft white Down growing on their Bodies, 
through which theic Skin appears, the Hair of 
their Head and Eyes are allo white, growing 
to the length of 6 or 8 Inches, inclining to 
curl. Theſe People are leſs than the other 
Indians, and their Eye-lids form'd bending 
like the Horns cf the Moon ; from whence, 
and their ſeeing fo well by Mcon-light, the 
Buccaneers call them Mcon-ey*d ; they cannot iſ 
ſee at all in the Sin- ſhine, therefore ſeldom go 
Abroad in the Day time, unleſs in cloudy I 
Weather; they are counted monſtrous by the 
Copper colour d Indians, tho they are not of 
another Race, but proceed from Tawny 
Parents. : 4 

The common People in moſt Countries are 
poſſeſs d of ſtrange Notions of Magick, Witch- 
craft, Converſation with the Devil, &c. but in 
none more than in this Country, where the 

Prieſt has the Office cf Conjurer eflign'd him, 
but poſſible for no other Reaſon, but becauſe "i 
they are Superior to the common People, in 
zheir Knowledge of Nature. | 

Surinam, is a Dutch Settlement in 
5&ri7"* this Province, in 6 Deg. odd Minutes 

N. Lat. they have given the ſame Name to the 
Country about, to the Extent of ſome Hun- 

dreds of Miles. |: 


In 
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Juts, In the Country of Terrafir- Gyanrs, Dwarfi and 
g, all che Nations of Gyants Canibals, a loft, 


d Dwarfs, which the firſt Voyagers here 

but Wave us an Account of, are all vaniſh'd, as allo 
vhice We the Canibals, which by the ſame Reporters 
we a Pere here very plentiful in tormer times; but 
dies, Wiac Foundation there ever was for ſuch Stories 
ir of Way be learnt from Dampier, who had viſiced 
wing ele and as many other Parts of the World, 
> to any Exgliſbman ever did. © He ſays: As for 
ther ¶ the common Opinion of Men- eatere, I did 
ding never meet wich any ſuch People, all Nati- 
nce, ons and Families in the World that I have 
the ſeen or heard off, have ſome Sort of Food 
nnot to live on, either Fruit, Grain, Pulſe or 
2 go Roots, which grow naturally, or elft are 
dy planted by them; I know not what barba- 
the rous Cuſtoms have been formerly in the 
t of World, but I ſpeak as to the Cornpals of my 
wny on Knowledge, that I know ſome of theiz 
Stories to be falſe. As to the Nicobar Peo- 
are ple (an Iſland in the Gulph of Bengal, re- 
tch- ported to be inhabited by Canibals) I found 
t in chem affable enough, and therefore did not 
the fear them. Alfo another very credible Au- 
im, thor informs us, that he being to travel 
auſe through Caribiana, (in this Province) the 


„in many Stories which he had heard of their 
being Canibals, and devouring Strangers, 
had made ſuch an Impreſſion on him, that 

he communicated his Fears to one of their 

Caciques, who could not help exprefling his 

Indignation, that he ſhould entertain ſuch 

Thoughts of their People, declaring that a 

C 2 For- 
* 
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Foreigner might paſs as ſafely through their 
* Country as through his own. 
Spaniſh But as innocent as theſe People 
Barbarities. were, yet what did they not under- 
go irom the Spaniards, when they firſt ſettled 
there; for in the Year 1514, one Predrarins * 
was {ent by the Court of Spain, as Governor, 
who was a covetous barbarous Wretch as ever 
was heard off; which a few Inſtances of his 
(and the Spaniards under him) Cruelty will be 
a lifficient Proof Gf. He every Day in- 
© vented new Torments to make the Indians 
diſcover their Gold, ſome they rack d, 
others they burnt by Inches, till they died 
with Torment. And notwithſtanding a Ca- 
cique, that is one of their Princes, had given 
him the Weight of Nine Thouſand Ducats 
in Gold to obtain his Favour, yet he order d 
him to be ſet upon the Ground with his 
Legs ſtrerch'd out, and then faſtned to a F 
Stake, after which he order'd a Fire to be 
applied to his Feet, till he ſent for 3000 if 
Caſtellans more, yer he ſtill continued to 
burn him 'till the Marrow dropt out of his 
Bones, and ſo died in the moſt exquiſite Tor- 
ment, only becauſe he did not or could not 
diſcover ſo much Gold as he expected. 
Another Caciqne named Paris, preſented 7 
the Spaniards with Gold to the value of 50 
Thouſand Pieces of Eight, with which 
Predrarius pretended to be fatisfy'd, and i 
agreed to march out of his Territories, but 
return'd in the Night and ſet Fire to the 
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* Town, and maſſacred the Inhabitants, and 
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carried off to the Value of 50 Thouſand Pie- 
ces of Eight more, but the Cacique himſelf 
happen'd to eſcape, and aſſembled ſeveral 
Thouſands of his Subjects, and overtook the 
Spaniards, kill'd 5o of them, and reco- 
verd moſt of the Booty, which the Sa- 
niards loon after ſeverely reveng'd, by de- 
ſtroy ing or making Slaves of all his People, 
infomuch, ſays Chiapa, (a Spaniſh Biſnop) 
that when he wrote this Relation, there was 
not of the Natives cne Man, Woman, or 
Child to be found in that Country for 30 
Leagues twgerher, tho it was before very 
populous. In ſhort Predrarias, and his 
ducceſſors, did nor deſtroy leis (in that Go- 
vernment only) than Soo, coo People, and 
plunder'd the Country ot ſeveral Millions 
of Gold. And as the Spaniſh Generals were 
lo cruel, the Officers and Soldiers ſollowed 
their Example amongſt the inferior Rank, 
torturing them in the moſt wanton Manner, 
to make them diſcover their Gold. It being 
a commom thing to cut off the Hands of 
Men and Women in a and give them 
to the Dogs, and when the poor Natives fled 
into the Woods and Mountains to ſhelter 
theinſelves from their Rage, they were hun- 
ted out by Dogs, and torn to Pieces, for 
which they kept Packs of Maſtiffs on Purpoſe 
to hunt Indians as they would wild Beaſts. 
It became an ordinary thing to kill an Indian 
without any Offence given, and lenda Bro- 
ther Spayiard a Quarter of a Man, as they 
| "i * oo 
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0 
do Quarter of a Horſe, to feed their Dog 
© with. 

And ſo much for Spaniſh Crueities, which 
the moſt ſavage, or barbarous Nations on 
the Earth would not have been guilty of. 


ä 


Situation, 4 


E R U is bounded by the Province 0i 

Popayan (which extends to the Equator) 1 

N. by the Mountains of the Andes E. 
by Chili S. and the Pacifick Ocean W. extend- 


| 1 
ing from the Equator, to 25 Deg. of S. Lat. 
that tis near 2000 Miles in Length, and ge- 


n-rally about 200 Miles in Breadth, except f ; 


1 
4 


the South, 'tis about 4 or 500 Miles broad. 
Acoſta divides this Country into Three lone 
narrow Slips, viz. the Lanes, which are ſandy 
Plains running along the Sea Coaſts. The 
Sierras, which are Hils beyond this Plain, in- 
| termix'd with Vallies; and the 
on Andes, tht Hundes, ſtill farther within the 1 
igbeſt Mountain: 1 hich , 1 
in the World, ni, Wnich are reckon' d the 3 
higheſt Mountains in the World. 
Theſe two Ridges of Mountains the Andes and 
+ Sierra s, run parallel to each other from N. 
9 
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Dog to S. for above 1000 Leagues. Acaſta ſpeak- 
" | in of the exceeding Height of the Andes, and 
zhich of the Effects that rhe Air had upon ſuch as 
s On Þ paſſed them, ſays, he once relolv'd ro make 
the Experiment, accordingly mounted one of 
the higheſt of theſe Hills, call'd Pariacaca, 
and accordingly prepar'd himſelf for the Ad- 
venture, according to the beſt Inſtructions he 
could get, accompanied with ſeveral more 
X who had the like Curioſity, but notwithſtand- 
ing all their Precaution, when he came near 
the Top, he was ſeiz d with ſuch Pains that 
be thought he ſhould have fallen to the Ground, 

and the reſt of the Company in the like Dit- 

order, upon which all made haſte to get down 

again as faſt as they could, not ſtaying for 

ce o i each other, for they were all taken with ſuch 
ator) reachings to Vomit, that he thought they 
es E. i} ſhould have brought up their Hearts, for not 
end- only green Phlegm and Choler came up, but 
Lat. a great deal of Blood, and ſome of them purg d 
ge- MF violently, but generally the Sickneſs goes off 
in; when they get down, and is attended with no 
ill Conſequences. He had paſt the Audes at 
four different Places, before he made this At- 
tempt, and always felt the like Diſorder, tho 
not ſo violently as now, and the beſt Rem dy 
they found for it was to ſtop their Mouths, 
Noſe and Ears, and to cover - Breaſts, for 
the Air was ſo ſubtle and piercing that it pe- 
netrated the Entrails, not only of Men but cf 
Beaſts; Horſes have been ſo affected with it 
that no Spurs would make them move. The 


Andes indeed are ſo high that the Alps are no- 
thing to them, * : The 
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The only Sea that borders upon Peru is 
the Pacifick Ocean, which is fo call'd from the 
conſtant ſerene Weather, that reigns here from 
4 to 35 Deg. of S. Lat. Here, ſays Dampicr, 
is no Rains or dark Clouds, nor any Jem 
peſts, Tornados, or Hurricanes. 
Lima Lim a is the Capital City in Peru, fitua- I 

ted in 12 and a half Degree of S.Lat. and 

76 of Lon. on the Banks of the River Lima, 
about 6 Miles from the Sea, in one ot the muſt 
fpacious and fruitful Plains in Peru, built like 

reſt of the;Spaniſh Cities with a large Square, i 
and ali the principal Streets terminating to che 
Square. It is about 4 Miles long, and 2 broad. 
The Air, conſidering the Climate, moderatel 
temperate and healthfuil, prodigeouſly weal- F 
thy, and plentifully ſupply'd with Proviſions, 
Indian and Enropean Fruits, The outfide of 
their Houſes make but a mean Appearance, 
many of them having only Clay Walls, and 
ſcarce any above one Story high, the Roots 
exceeding light, covered with Reeds and Mates, * 
for which they give two very good Reafons, 
one is, that they are ſubject ro Earthquakes, and ' | 
the other, that the Sun does nor heat theſe 
Recfs as it would Tiles or S'latrs, and they have 
nc OccaFon to provide againſt wet or ſtormy 
Wacher, tor it never rains on this Coaſt, nei- 
ther are they ever difturb*d by Storms or Tem- 
peſts, but ei joy conſtanc ſerene Wear her, but all 
theſe Benefits ar: alloy'd by their frequent 
Earthqgua.-s, which muſt neceſſarily caſt a 
Damp on all their Enjoy ments. 
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caſco (which was the Metropolis of Peru 
1 the in foo Time of the Ixcas) is ſituated in 13 W 
rom Deg. S. Lat. and in 70 of Lon. 350 Miles from 
er, Lina. The Climate here is ſaid to be extraor- 
n- 


dinary healthful, and there is very little Dit- 


Wference between Summer and Winter. 


tua. chief Streets of the old City pointed to the 
and Four Winds. The Houſes were built with 
ma, Stone. The principal Buildings were the Tem- 
noſt | ple of the Sun; the Palace of the Inca; and the 
like Caſtle. No Writers mention the Form of the 
arc, Temple of the Sun, or its Dimenſions, but ſay, 
he chat amongſt all their Buildings none was com- 
ad. IF parable to it, that it was inrich d with the grea- 
ly WM reſt Treaſures that ever the World beheld; 
al- Every Inca, adding Something to ir. It was 
NS, built of Free- ſtone, and lined with Plates of 
of Gold; the Cieling, of the ſame Metal. The 
CC, Image of the Sun conſiſted of one gold Plate, 
ad that cover'd the whole Breadth of the Chap- 
als IF pel, almoſt from Top to Bottom, made with 
tts, WM Rays as our Painters draw the Sun. When the 
ns, Spaniards made a Conqueſt of this Place, this 
nd MF Image of the Sun falling to the Share of a Spa- 
lc nit Nobleman, he play'd it away before Sun-rite 
ve the next Morning This Temple had ſeveral 
1 Gates, covered with Gold, and round the Top 
i- on the Outſide was a kind of Cornice, a Yard 
n- deej,, of Gold Plate. Beſides this Chappel of 
al! the Sun, there were 5 others of a pyramidical 
ne Form ; the firſt dedicated to the Moon ; the 


Doors and Walls of which were covered with 
Silver; another to Venus, whoſe Walls and 


1 Doors alſo were covered with Silver. A third to 


Thunder 


'S Inſects. They 
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Thunder and Lightning, whom they eſteemd i 
as Servants of the Sun, fo that this Chappel iſ 
was cieF'd and lin'd with Gold Plates The ³⁸ü 
fourth was to Iris, or the Rain-bow, as owing 
its Original to the Sun, this was alſo lined wien 
Gold. The fitth was for che Uſc of the High- 
Prieits, who were always of the Blood Royal, 
this was alſo from Top to Bottom covered wit 
Gold. 

Whenever one ef the Inca's dy'd, they 
lock'd up the Rcom where he uſually flepr, 
wich all the Furniture in it, and none were 
ever ſuffer d to enter * aiterwards, but they 
kept it in Repair on ti. Outſide as long as it 
would ſtand: Therefore on the Death of tne 
Inca, they immediately fell to building a new i 
Apartment tor the Succeſſor. The Stones of 
theſe Building were generally fo well jcin'd, 7 
that they needed no Cement; and if any were 
uſed, it was a ſlimy Liquor, like Cream, which 
ſo united the Stones together, that no Seam 
appear'd: And in many of the Royal Palaces 
and Temples, tor the greater Magnificence, 
they cloſed up the Seams of their Buildings 
with melted Gold and Silver; which occa- - 
ſioned the total Deſtruction of moſt of them, 
the Spaniards ſubverting the very Foundations 
in hopes cf finding Treaſure. The Furniture, 
or Ornaments of theſe Palaces, like that of 
their Temples, were the 4 of Men, 
Beaſts, Birds, and other Animals, caſt in Gold; 
and on the Walls, inſtead of Tapeſtry, were 
Plants and Flowers of the ſame Metal, inter- 
mixed with Serpents, Butterflies, and other 


* 
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They had not any Chairs; but the Iaca him- 
if fac on a Stool made of Gold, without 
17 or Back, having a Pedeſtal of the ſame 
Metal. They had no other Bedding but Blan- 
Mets, or Carpets, made of the Wool of their 
Tountry Sheep, ſpread on the Floor. They 
ad Bagnio's, and Ciſterns of Gold alfo in 
Mhecic Palaces; and all the Utenſils of their 
Kitchens, and in the meaneſt Offices about 
She Palace, were of that Metal. But, amidſt 
is Plenty, the [adians neither purchaſed 
Lands nor Houſes wich their Gold, nor eſ- 
eemed it the Sincws of War, as the Europeans 
Mo. They only adorned themſelves, their 
Houſes and Temples with it while alive, and 
Puried ic with them when they died. The 
"Royal Gardens of the Palace were not only 
planted with a great Variety of Trees, Fruits, 
Sod Flowers; but the Figures of theſe, and all 
Manner of Animals, were made of Gold, and 
placed in the Walks to adorn them. 
As to the Caſtle of Cuſco, its Works Cafe. 
are incredible to thoſe who have not ſeen it; 
ſand thoſe that have, are apt to look upon it as 
erected by Enchantment. This Fortreſs ſtood 
Jupon the Top of the Hill on which the City 
4 «7 Ds —_— the Town was defend- 
ve a high Rock, perſectl dicular. 
Howards the Country it was 8 triple 
emicircular Walls, of ſuch Thickneſs and 
eight, that they were Proof againſt all the 
Force that could be brought againſt it. The 
N 4 Stones of theſe Walls were ſo very large, eſpe- 
Tially the three firſt Rounds, that it was paſt - 
| Man's 


1 
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Man's Underſtanding to conceive, how they 
were hewn out of che „ or b 
thither, the Indians having no Iron Tools, or 
Inſtruments to faſten them, or Beaſts to dra 
them thither; or any Pullies or Engines to 
litt chem into the Places where they were fixed. Wc 
Theſe Stones were dragg'd by the Strength of . 
Men, 12 or 15 Leagues over Hills and Valleys, 
and the moſt difficult Ways: There is one 
Stone to which the Indians give the Name of 
Syacuſa, that is, the tired or weary, becauſe it 
never arrived at the Place it was deſign'd for. 
This Stone was drawn by „ Indians, 
15 Leagues, over very rug and uneven 
Ways but n their Care, it 
t the better of them; and tumbling down a 
teep Hill, kill'd ſeveral hundred of the Indians. 
At preſent Cuſco is purely Spaniſh, they 
have thrown it into large Squares with their 
Piazza's, from whence the principal Streets 
which are very long and broad run in direct 
Lines, and theſe again are croſs d by others at 
Right Angles. 
Potof, Potoſi, which takes its Name from the 
Mountain near which it ſtands, is ſituated 
in 22 Deg. S. Lat. in one of the moſt barren 
Countries in America, there being neither Trees 
nor Graſs to be found near it, but the richeſt 
Silver Mines that ever were diſcover'd, which 
have brought Multicudes of People hitber, fo 
that *ris thought co be one of the moſt popu- 
lous Cities in Peru. This Mountain, tho 3 
or 4 Leagues about, yet, tis ſaid, is become in 
a manner nothing but a Shell. 5 
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De la Vega relates, that he received the fol- 
Poing Account from one cf his Relations, a 
eſcendant of their Iuca's, as he himſelf was: 
Flat they were like ſo many Beaſts, without 
7 eligion or Government; the) neither plough- 
a or ſowed, or clothed themſelves; they ted 
n Herbs, Roots, wild Fruits, and on Man's 
Fieſh; enjoy ed their Women, as well as Lands, 
n common: But that their Father the Sun be- 
Folding the Savage Diſpoſition of theſe Peo- 
Pie, ſent a Son and Daughter from Heaven to 
Inſtruct them in the Worſhip of himſelf, to 
each them to live in Societies, and reform 
SWhceir barbarous Cuſtoms ; conſtitu:ing them, 
Ine Inca's, Lords and Princes over that Peo- 
le. From whence it appears, that the Inca's 
f Peru, like the ancient Law-givers, pretend- 
ed co be deſcended trom ſome God, who had 
Feonferred the Dominion ot thole Nations upon 
hem. We can never therefore make a juſt 
Aſtimate of the Characters of any People 
From che Accounts we receive from thoſe who 
have enflaved them, he continues, that the 
Mancicne Peruvians, according to Tradition, 
Jacrificed. Men to their Gods; were Cannibals ; 
ad Shambles of Man's Fleſh, and made Sau- 
ges of their Guts: But he reflects ſeverely 
pon thole Sani Writers, who relate, that 
Where were any ſuch Sacrifices, or any Canni- 
als in Peru, ſince the Inca's reign'd there; 
'hich was 4 or 500 Years before the Invation 
Wo! the Spaniards: From whence we may con- 
Wclude, that all the Accounts we have of human 
W Sacri- 


. 


= 
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Sacrifices and Can:.ibals i: South America from 
the Spaniſh Writers ace falſe. 9 

The Peruvtans are geherally f 
a middle Stature, of a copper Co- 3 
jour with black Hair, their principal Orna- 


Stature, &c. 


of Judgment, extremely Hoſpitable and kind, 
and friendly to the Spaniards. 
As Peru and Mexico both lie for the moiſt il 


Eeaſts, Firds, and Fiſhes, are for the moſt Part 
ot the ſame Species; I ſhall therefore ſpeak of 
thoſe which are particular. | Y» 
r The Peruvian Sheep call'd i 
5 P Huanacu, is of the bigneſs of a ff 
Stag, and reſemble a Camel, having a long Wi 
ſmooth Neck, his Body cover'd with long 
coarſe Wool, and the Hide makes excellent 
Leather. They are of a gentle tractable Diſ- Wi. 
polition, ſo that a Child may govern them, and i 
were the only Beaſts for Burthen when the 
Spaniards came firſt amongſt tnem, they uſe 
© travel with a Thouſa:1d of them in a Cara- i 
van, each carrying about 8 Pound Weight, . 
their Fleſh is fine Eating, ſo that tis the Food | 
ct ſick People, and prefer'd to Chickens. 
The Cas. be moſt remarkable Bird cf 
Pterey amongſt them, is what they 
call a Ccnder many of which with their Wings 
extended, meaſur'd 15 or 16 Feet, they are 1 
very fierce and yoracicus, and have Feet like a 
Hen, not Tallons like an Eagle, however thev 
| = 
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Pre ſo ſtrong, that two of them *cis ſaid will 
et upon an Ox if they find him lying, and rip 
Ip his Bowels, they are black and white like 
Magpye, wich Combs on their Heads, and 
Avhen they ariſe or alight, their Wings make 
Much a humming Noite, that it Aſtonithes a 
lan. | 
There is a kind cf large Carrion-Crows, 
Avhich devour Flcſh to that degree, that they 
annot fly till they have diſgorg d it; and it is 
ne of the Diverſions of the Country to purſue 
hem on Horſeback, when they ſpue up the 
SF ich all the way they run till they are light 
enough to fly. Lun the Coaſt ot the Pacifick 
Decan, there are Numbers of Birds which pre 
pen the Fiſh. Their Rivers and Lakes alſo 
bound in Water Fowl, ſuch as Herons, wild 
Ducts wild Geeſe, Swans, and many other 
Winds. They have two Sorts of Patridges, 
nd a pretty great Plenty of chem: one Sort 
s large as Hens, and the other leis than Euro- 
ea Patridges. They have alſo good Store of 
Nood-Pigeons, and Turtle-Doves of the Size 
9 and Colour of thoſe of Fur pe, and others no 
igger than Larks. But they abound more in 
— Parrots than any other, and theſe ate of vari- 
us Sizes and Colours, the leaſt of the bignels 
go! Larks, and the largeſt as big as Pullets. 
8 {he Sowth-Sea is well repleniſh'd wich all 
lanner of Fiſh, particularly Pilchards, which 
re a great Part of the Subſiſtence of the Peo- 
Mie upon the Peruvian Coaſt; but their Rivers 
a 0 afford ſcarce any Fiſh. 
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88 Their moſt valuable Tree is } 

3 Kinquina, or Peruvia: 
Park, which grows in the Province of ©nitto, 
on the Mountains, it is of the Size cf a Cherry 
Tree, and bears a long reddifh Flower, from 
whence ariſes a kind of Pod, in which is found 


= 7 | 
9 


a Kernel like an Almond. That Bark which 
grows on the Trees at the Middle of the 
Mountain is reckon'd the beft. The Balſom 
of Peru, proceeds from the Trunks and 
Branches cf a little Tree. 43 
Quick 1 1 They have ſeveral Mines cf 
Quick-Silver near Lima; it is found 
in a kind of Stone call'd Cinnabar, which like- 
wile yields Vermillion. The Native Indian; 


CG” 
N - 


had long wrcught theſe Mines before the Spa- 
niards arrived, without knowing what Quick- 
liver was. They ſought only tor the Cinabac Fi 
er Vermillion, to paint their Faces and Bodies 
on Rejoicing-Times. The Manner of refining 7 
Quickſilver frem the Ore is thus; they take 
the Stone, in which it is found, and beating 
it to a Powder, put it into the Fire in Earthern Bi 
Pots, and the Stone being melted, the Quick- 
ſilver ſeparates itſelf, and aſcends, till it en- 
counters the Top of the Pot, and there con- 
geals. They unſtop the Pots, and draw out 
the Metal, when it is cold; for if there remain 
any Fume or Vapour, it endangers the Lives i 
of the Workmen. They put the Quickſilver, 
when it is melted, into Skins, for it keeps det 
in Leather; and thus they fend it to Pot, 
where they ſpend above 7020 C. wr. in refin- 
| ing 1 
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g Silver, every Year, beſides what is ſpent 


dee i; i 
t other Mines. 


UUbiꝭ,u 1 1 8 2 
witto, It is found 1c 2:imes incloſed in its own 
err; IIineral, and ſometimes fluid, and of as chan- 
fron Feable a Figure as we ſee it. When it is found 
ound quid in the Ground, the Slaves who gather 
'hich It have nothing to do but to ſtrain it through 
the Phamois Leather, to cleanſe it from its Impu- 
Mom es: Quickſilver is ſo very weighty, that a 
and olid Foot of it weighs nine hundred forty 
een Pounds; and it is ſo excceding ſtrong 
„ (t s well as weighty, that 180 Pounds of Quick- 
ound lver will bear up an Iron Weight of fitty 
ke. ounds. 
Aan, The Properties of it are ſo great, that into 
Spa- Wv hacever Shape 5ou matramorphole it, you 
nick. may make ir _retura to its firſt State, with a 
bar Peer) lictle Diminution. As it is a very fiuid 
>dies Body, to it is more difficult to be found than 
ning ther Metals; for it inſinuates itſeli into Lartlis, 
tale ind into the Clefts of Stones, ſo that you of- 
ating en loſe the Sight of it, when you think you 
her te Juſt going to rake it up 
aick-K There is a Spring near theft: Prderfut 
en- Quickſilver Mines which throws out Tun. 
con- hot Water, which running a little way, turns 
- ou: into Stone, of which the Inhabicants build 
main heir Houſes, it being ſoft, light and eaſily 
Lives Wrought, and yet very durable. And at 
wer, * St. Helena, and many other Parts of 
det eu there are Fountains of Liquid Matter, 
otch,, +: Coppey, very much reſembling Tar or 
efin- | - which the Seamen put to the ſam: 
ing s, for their Ropes, Planks and Tackle. 
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Peru is now poſſeſſed by a very differer; 
Ser of People than it was at the Time of the 
Spaniſh Conqueſt. Beſides the Native Indian, 
there have been tranſported vaſt Multitudes « 
Europeans, and African Negroes of both Sexes 
from whoſe mix'd Embraces have ſprung anc." 
ther Race. Only thoſe that were born in 
Spain are called Spaniards. If any Perſon i; 
born of a Spaniſb Father and Mother in Ame 
rica, he is called a Cr;c/i, The Children 
born between a Spaniard and an Indian art 
called Meſt iaos, and fo are the Children of? 
Spaxiard and a Negroe. Thoſe born of a N. 
groe and an [Indian are called Mulata's, 1: 
M:clata's; and to the Children of theſe Mu 
lata's the Spaniards give the Name of Chols, 
which ſignifies a Dog of a mongrel Breed. 


WW. 
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Situation. 1 
IL I including Patagonia, the Ter- 
rs Magellanica, and Terra del Fugo is 
dounded by Peru N. by Laplata and 
the Atlantic Ocean E. and by the South Sea 8 
and W. extending in length from 25 ”w 74 


SE 43 


eren Deg. 30 min. S. Lat. but the Breadth is very 


f the unequal, being about 400 _— Broad in 
lian. the North, and fo gradually leiſening till it is 
les 0! bvut about 100 in the South, the oppoſite Part 
exc; of the Globe to this Country are the Eaft Indies. 


The Face of the Country very 
much reſembles Peru, in which * _ 
Country I have deſcribed the Andes, which 
running alſo through this Country, I ſhall 
give ſome further Particulars of them from 
Ovalles Account, who otten croſt them. 
Theſe Mountains he ſays are a prodigy in 


N. Nature, and without parallel in the World, 
5, (being a Chain of Mountains 1500 Leagues in 
Mu. length, and 40 broad with many interme- 
Bola, diate Vallies. The Aſcent ſays he is fo pro- 


W d:gious chat we employ three or four Days in 
getting to the Top of them, and as many 
more in the Deſcent, when we aſcend the 
higheſt Part we feel an Air ſo piercing and 
ſubtle that tis with much difficulty we breathe; 
this I have experienced every time I have 
paſted them, but never was affected with 
reachings as they are faid to have in Pera, 
in paſſing them, tho' they are rather higher 
in Chili, then there, ſo that ic muſt be owi 

to fome other Cauſe than the height. We 
paſs theſe Mountains treading as it were upon 


Clouds, and when on the Top, we can no 
go is) longer ſee the Earth for the Clouds below, bur 
and the Heavens above are clear, and the Sun ſhines 
-a „ $ out in full Luſtre, the Rainbow we ſaw extend- 


ed under our Feet, nor is it leſs admirable 


that while we fee diſtant Storms and i 
* falling 


E 
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falling in the Vallies beneath, the Serenity over 
our Heads exceed that of a fine Summer Even- 
ing. In theſe Mountains there are 16 Yulcano's 
Vomiting Fire ſometimes in a terrible Man- 
uer. The E. and W. Parts of theſe Moun- 
| rains in Chili are ſo different, that they ſeem 
two different Worlds, for theſe Hills ſeem like 
a Wall to 4, > off from the Weſt all the 
Storms and ill Weather of the Eaſt, for at the 
Top of them you may diſcover both Horizons 
that looking to che Eaſt, all cover'd with groſs 
Vapours, which ſeem to hinder the Light, but 
turn your view to the Weſt, the Heavens are 
ſo bright, that it cauſes Pleaſure and Joy to 
look at them. The Cloudy thick Air on the 
Eaſt ſide, engenders Storms and Hail, with 
horrible Thunderings and Lightnings. On 


the Welt not a Cloud to be ſeen, but all clear 


and bright, and on the Earth there's the ſame 
difference; in the Trees, Plants, &c. the 
Springs on the Weſt Side, do fertilize the 


Fields below, ſo that the Earth is freſh and 
green all the Year, and there is ſuch variety © 
of Trees, ſo admirably difpos'd that one would 
think they were planted by the Hand of Man, ' 


the Vallies full of Odoriferious beautiful Flow- 
ers produc'd by Nature without human Art. 
With the firſt Rains of Winter, which is about 
the Middle of May, theſe Mountains begin to 
be cover'd with Snow, which are thereby made 
impaſſible for-5 or 6 Months in the Year. 


* * Chili, before it was deſtroy'd by the 
Natives, was che largeſt and beſt built City þ 


* 
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St. Jago being the Metropolis of 


— 


e * 


— eatrt 


e HIL I 


1 : 


Shad a great Square in 


_ Far right Angles, it was a Bifhops See and the 
= Seat of the Governor of Chili, but tis now de- 
like 8 ſtroy'd as well as many other Cities built by 
the the Spaniards in this Country, who oppreſſing 
| 3 the Natives in a cruel Manner by obliging them 
+ FOG Fro dig in their Mines, and other intollerable 
hee Drudgery's, roſe u on the Spaniards, and re- 
* took this and ſeveral other Cities, which 
— cccaſioned a War of an 100 Years between 
1 them. 

y "on I be Chileſians do not live in Towns, but 
the every Tribe extends itfelf on the Banks of 
1. ſome River, and remove as the Paſture and 
1.2: Seaſon of the Year require. They look upon 


and according to the Saniſd Mode 
2 . Middle of 1 from 
hence the principal Streets cut one another 


2 


it as a fort of Impriſonment to be confin'd to 
one Place, eſteeming is the greateſt of all 
23 Earthly Bleffings, che Liberty of rambling 
X where they pleaſe. In one Seaſon they Hunt, 
in another employ'd in Fiſhing, in another 
they enjoy the Fruits of the Earth, which are 

produc'd Spentanecuf],. They fear no ill 


News, having nothing to looſe, their Wives 


ving them, they want nothing. 
Sic Fobn Narbourgh, la\ s the Chi- 
leans ate of the middle Size, 


their Features tollerably 


q of the Americans, in pulling off their H 


, 
"x 
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and Children are their only Treaſure, and ha- 


Stature, &e. 


ſtrongly Limb'd, of a Tawny Complexion, 
and have a long black Hair exceeding harſn, 
| good, their Teeth 
Vite and ſcund. They agree with all the reſt 


air as 


ſoon 
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ſoon as it appears, off their Chins and all other 4 


Parts of their Bodies except the Head. Their -? 
Women are ſlender and well ſhap'd, and let 
their Hair grow to a very great length, their 
chief Ornaments are wore on their Heads, 
conſiſting of beautitul Feathers and Flowers. 

The Propleof Ter- As to the People of Terra 


ra Magellaniea. Macgalanica, tis ſaid they 


are like the ancient Britains, quite Naked, tho 
they live in an exceeding cold Climate, ſo cold 
that it will not agree with the Spaniſh Conſti- 
tutions, ſo that they have not a Colony in it, 
tho they Claim the property of the whole as 
far as Cape Horn the moſt Southern Promon- 
tary in America- 1 

The Chileſians are the braveſt People in the 
new World, remaining to this Day uncon- 
quer d for the moſt Part, nor are 49 re- 
markable for their Wit than their Courage, 
3 deficient indeed in Temperance, for 
in Eating, Drinking, and Venerial Enccun- 


ters, they know no bounds; particular at their 
Feſtivals and Entertainments. They eat very 


little Meat, except Veniſon, be ſore the Spa- 
niards ſtocked their Country with Beef and 
Mutton, Hogs and Goats. Their uſual Diet 
is Maiz, boil'd, parch'd, or ground, and made 
into Paſte, with Pulſe, Roots, Fruit, and 
Herbs: Their Drink is either made of their 
Indian Corn dry'd and ſteep'd, or of their 
Fruits, and is very ſtrong and palatable ; and 
in the Southern Provinees the Spaniards have 
introduced Grapes. They dance, ſing, and 
play upon Inſtruments at their Feſtivals, ow 4 
| they ' 


* 
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ey make but dull Muſick with their wooden 
1 * and Flutes; and if their Wind- Inſtru- 
Ments are made of the Bones of their Enemies, 
ads i s ſome relate, it cannot be very harmonious. 
1 hey dance round a kind of Maypole, but 
„„ age ſeveral Bottles of ſtrong Liquor about 
She Pole, and drink round in the Intervals of 


*. Meir Dances, till they are exceeding merry. 

Id = Their Women frequently drink to Exceſs, 
Wy Put tis when they are by themſelves, for 
Au fyhen their Husbands Carouſe they keep So- 
1 per, in order to take Care of them, and pre- 
© 35  Fent Quarreling. Their Children are brought 
101” pp trom their Lacy to endure Hardſhips, 
ae and even their Women are not exempted from 


them, bur attend their Husbands even in the 
moſt hazardous Enterprizes, they by their con- 


IT”  FHinual Exerciſe have very little Occaſion for 
a Phyfck, and yet frequently live to 100 Years 
* Id, their Memory, Teeth, and Eyes ſeldom 
zun; Mail them to the laſt. 

heir They have ſuch a number of Parrot, vat 
"TTY parrots, that thei: Flocks ſome- Numbers. 
2 times Obſcure the Light of the Sun. They 


Dier abound — in ſinging * of various kind. 
Amongſt their Trees Ovalle | 

ade relates they have the Muftard The e,, Tree. 

Plant, which grows vaſtly large here, he ſays, 


heir he has travell'd man wes through Groves 
heir of Muſtard — fores. were” wikis than 
anc Man and Horſe, and the Birds as tis faid in 
a the Golpel, build their Neſts in the Branches 
and Ile lays they have ſeveral Medicinal Plants, 
ra Which Cure green Wounds, Fevers, . 


4 
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Sciatica's, and ſome that diſſolve the Stone in 
the Bladder. All Zuropean Fruits that the 
Spaniards have brought amongſt them, thrive 
here in an extraor Manner, inſomuch 
Vaft large Strawber- that he Aff rts that he met 
ry's and Quincerys, with Strawberry's here as 
big as Pears, and Quinces as big as a Man's : 
Head, and all forts of Fruit are fo plentiful, | 

1 


that no Man refuſeth another to go into his 
Garden and take what he pleaſes. There are 
Mines of Gold, Silver, Quickſilver, Copper 
and Lead, but the Spaniards flight all of them 
but the Gold, in working of which when Fal-. 
divia made a Conqueſt of Part of this Coun- 
try, tis laid, he employ d no leſs than 50,000 
Indians, which ſo provok'd them, that they 
made a general Revolt, defeated him, and 
pour'd melted: Gold down his Throat that he 
might have h of it; then drove the Spa- 
niards out of moſt of the Towns they had 
built; which done they made a Law, that it 
ſhould be Death to diſcover a Mine to the Spa- 
niards or any other Foreigners. Both the 
Exgliſb and the Datch have endeavouted ro 
cultivate a good underſtanding with them for 3 
their Gold, but could never ſucceed. 3 
| The Foreign Trade of Chili 
conſiſts altogether in exporting 
their Produce to Peru and Mexico; namely, 
Gold, Copper, and other Metals; Hides, % 
Tallow, dry'd Fleſh, Fiſh, Corn, Fruits, Wine, 
Oil, Salt, Hemp, Flax, Cordage, Leather, 
Timber for Shipping, and other Uies, Medi- 
cinal Herbs and Drugs. Their naval Stores 
are 


Foreign Trade. 
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Ire another great Article, which the Peruvi- 

Ius receive entirely from thence ; as alſo the 

Topper. And the Spaniards ot Chil: take in 

terurn, the Merchandize of China, Eaſi-India, 

and Europe. 

What has been ſaid hitherto relates to the 
Province of Chili Proper: As to that of Cao, 
e have not ſo perfect an Account as could bz 
Wiſhed, nor indeed of any of the inland Pro- 
Finces. They abound in Corn and Wine, 

"Knd thelr Fruits are ſaid to have a better Flavour 
Shan thoſe of Chili; and of this there is ſuch 
Plenty, that they ſupply the Province of La 
Plata, and even Buenos Ayres, on the At/2ntick 
Pcean, with dryed Grapes, dryed Peaches, 

Apples, Oil, and excellent Wine. But then 
his muſt be underſtcod of that Part of the 

Province that lies next the Mountains, for the 
Deſarts of Pæmpas extend fix or ſeven 

Hundred Miles further Eaſtwards, Det of 

Per which they are forced to paſs in f. 

heir Way to Buenos Ayres. Theſe are vaſt 

Plains, which afford an unbounded Proſpect, 

Put produce neither Trees nor Herbage. They 

Fravel here in covered Carts and Waggons, 

made as commodious almoſt as an Houſe, 

ich Doors to ſhut, and Windows on cach 
ide co let in the Air; and they lay Beds or 

Mattreſſes, on the Floor, on which they ſlæcp 

Preat Part of the Journey. Theſe Waggons 

Pre drawn by Oxen, and they fer cut abour 

wo Hours before Sun-ſet, travelling all 

Night, and till che Sun is an Hour ligh the 

next Morning. | 
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bili is computed to be about 140 Miles in 

Length and twenty in Breadth. The Face of 
the Country is various, conſiſting of Moun- 
tains, Valleys, Woods, champaign and mar- 
ſhy Grounds, and has in it ſome Springs and 
Rivulets of treſh Water. The only Town in 
it is that of Caſtro, built by the Spaniards, 
The Country abounding in Corn, Cattle, and 
Fruit, both European and Indian. 

The Ifle of Juan, or Fohn Fernando, lies in 
Latitude 34 Deg. 45 Min. Its Circuit may 
be about forty Engliſi Miles, and its Diſtance 
from the Continent 400. Its Soil is but in- 
different upon the Hills; but its Vallies are 
fine, fruicful and pleaſant, interſperſed with 
natural Meadows. Theſe Vallies are capable 
of great Improvement, ſince there need be no- 
Queſtion of their producing every thing which 
is agreeable to this Climate. Ships which 
paſs the Streights of Magellan, or by Cape 
| Horn, conſtantly touch here, by Reaſon that 
their Crew having by this time contracted an 
Epidemick Scurvy, the Captain's miſſing the 
Iſland might occaſion a Mutiny. Never any 
Illand was more capable of being fortified, to | 
as to reſiſt any Enemy who could attack it in 
chat Part of the World. There are in it But 
o Bays capable of receiving Ships, which“ 
are both at the Eaſt End, and à ſmall Charge 3 
would build ſuch Works as would render it 
impracticable for any to land there againſt 81 
the Will of its Inhabicants. The Weſt End is 
of ſuch natural Strength, that a ſmall Body t 
„len might deiend it. f 


Seals | 
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Seals are found here in the greateſt Plenty 


of pf any Part of the World, and their Skins are 
n. of an extraordinary Value from the Fineneſs of 
"4 he Furs: Their Fat makes very 'good Train 


nd Oil; and much better ſtill is made of the Sea- 
Lion, a Creature bigger than the Seal, amphi- 


in a 

1; hious, yet without a Fur. To theſe Adrantages 

ad may be added the great Abundance of Goats, 
vhich have been produced by three or four t hac 

in were left here by its firſt Diſcoverer. 

ay 

n- C eee 

ä * 


PAHRACUA 


$/tyation. 


A Plata, or Paragua, receivd its 
Name trom che River Plata, which ri - 
ling near the Cicy of that Name in 

Teru, runs to the S. E. through cl. ie Country. 
l is bounded by the Amazons N. Brazil E. 
Patagonia S. Peru and Chili W. lying be- 
tween the 12 and 39 D. of S. Lat. and be- 
tween 50 and 75 ot Lon. being about 550 
Leagues in Length, and near as many Brea, 
except where tis bounded by Brat and Peru, 
here tis not above 200 Eroad The Weit 
dide of the great River Paragua, conſiſts ot 
Plains without Trees cf 2 or 300 Leagues in 
Length; the whole is for the moſt part an In- 
E 2 land 
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land Country, only bordering on the Alan 
tick Ocean, cn the S. The N. Part of this 
Country which lie within the Tropick of Ca. 
pricern, bas, in November and December, an- 
nually when the Sun is Vertical to them, very 


heavy Rains, Storms and Tempeſts; and a "W 


this time all their Country is overflow'd, thei; 
Reſervoirs of Water repleniſh'd, which ſerve; 


them the reſt of the Year till the Rains return, 


and whenever theſe Rains fail, it occaſions 1 
Famine amcngſt them. On the contrary, 


that Part of this Country which lays South ot 
the Tropick, November and December are their | 


Summer. And the Rivers Paragua, E. 


overflow their Banks on the falling of the | 


Rains, and makes their Country as fruitful as Wi 


the Nile does F Set; and indeed their * 5 


are ſo hot and dry as they would fcarce pro- 
duce an, Thing it they wanted theſe annual! 
Floods. 


Buenos Ayres. 


Cathedral, and ſeveral Convents; tis defended 
by a Caſtle regularly fortified with upwards ot 
40 Guns mcunted cn the Walls. It is a very 
great Market, for here all the Fyropean Mer- 
chandize is brought, and ſent from hence to 
Peru and Chili, and from this Place are ex- 


ported to Europe Part of the Gold, and Silver 
ot Peru, with vaſt Quantities of Hides and 


Tallow. 
The | 


Buenos Ayres, ſaid to be ſo na- i 
med from its healthful Situation, 
which is 36 Deg. S. Lat. it is a Biſhop's See, 
and there are in it five Churches beſides th: 
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2 | The Jeſuits are now in a man- Their $overeigns 


Nis er Sovereigns of that Part of are Feſuits. 

a us Country, which lies between Brazil on 
in. e E. and the River Paragua on the W. go- 
ry Perning the People both in Spirituals and 
u Temporals abſolutely. And indeed there is 


eit ho Place in the World where the People Ex- 
7c Preſs a more profound Submiſſion to their Su- 
rn, Periors, for the Natives when they do amiſs 
F ill as readily ſubmit to the Diſcipline of the 


ry: Whip, as our Children do to the Rod, and it 
of Wwhile under Correction, they make any ex- 
eit lamations, it is always by the Name of Feſ:z 
©, Waria, and ſoon as the Correction is over, 
he Whey will kiſs the Jeſuit's Hand, and return 
as Wim Thanks into the Bargain; for the Natives 


ins now are as good Catholicks as the Jeſuits can 
| make them, and the moſt obedient Vaſſals of 
ua! that Order, The Jeſuits have the e nen 
Slole Direction of their Marriages, Set their 
Fin which there is one Thing par- Hiibandt. 


n, ticular; for the Man does not woe the Wo 
ee, man, but the Woman the Man; in this Caf: 
the the Maid comes to the Jeſuit of that Canton 
{ed and ſays, Pay, that is, Father I have an Inclina- 
; 0: tion to Marry, ſuch or ſuch a one, if you will 
215 be pleaſed to,give your bene whereupon 
er- the Jeſuit ſe hing for the Perſon, ſays, my 


to Son, ſuch or ſuch a one js defirous to be 
x. marry d to you, areycu contented ſhe ſhould? 


vet If he replies yes, as'they ſeldom do otherwiſe, 


nd chen the Match is made and wants only the 
Frieſt's Blefling. Their Marriage Agreement 
conlifts only of two 1 viz. the Wo- 
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man promile to fetch what Water the Man 
wants from the River, and the Man engage 
to furniſh the Houſe with Fuel. The Jeſuis 
don't allow of the Girls to exceed 14, and tie 
Lads 16 Years of Age e're they Marry, for 
fear of worſe Conſequences, and indeed the; 
are not hindred-here at any Age on the ac. 

count of Dowry or Settlements, for on thei; 2 

. marrying 'tis the Jeſuit that finds them 

Hut, and alſo their Wedding Cloaths, being 

five Yards of Coarſe Woolen Stuff for each 

a Bed they never want, Bull's Hides bein: 
cheap enough, of which there are ſuch Plenty ? 
that they kill Thcuſand's of Bulls only fc ? 
their Hides. The Wedding Dinner is madt 
with a fat Cow, which is alſo given by th: 
Jeſuit, to this Dinner they invite their P 
rents and Friends. 
Horſes very One Sheep is more valued hen 
Cheap. than three Horſes, on Account ca 
their Wool, for a good Horſe may be bough' 
for a Knife and Fork of Sixpence value, an 
three Horſes ſor a Bridle. 1 


The | 


The A N AZ ON & 


tain'd its Name from a ſuppos d Na- 

tion of Female Warriors that were 
laid to Inhabit the Banks of one of the greateſt 
Rivers in the World, which runs thro 
this Country from the Weft to the Ea. Now 
all the Grounds that ſeem to have been for theſe 
Fictions, was the Spaniards ſeeing Women 
mixt with the Men that came to gaze at them, 
when they firſt invaded this Country, and the 
Spaniards taking Delight in their firſt Diſco- 


T HE Country of the Amazons, ob- 


veries in America, to copy after the roman 


tick Writers amongſt the Ancients, by pre- 
tending to meet with Giants in ſome Places, 
Canibals in others, and Amazons in this. 
This Country is bounded by Terra-firma N. 
Brazil, and the Atlantick Ocean Brazil 
and La Plata S. and Peru W. lying between 
the Equator and 15 Deg. of S. Lat. and be- 
eween 30 and 75 of Lon. The great River 
that gives Name to this Country wich all ics 
turnings and windings, is ſaid to run 1800 
Leagues, and is ordinarily two or three 


Leagues broad, and at the Mouth about fixty 
8. 


In 


—_ 


The World in Miniature. 
In this Conntry they may be properly be 


ſaid to have two Summers, and two Winters WM; 
every Lear, that is fair Weather when the 4 
Sun is at the greateſt Diſtance from them in i 
either Tropicks, and foul when it is Vertical HA 
to them, as it is at the Equinoxes. F 


The People are of the ordinary Stature of W p 

Men, have good Features, long black Hair, 

and black Eyes, and their Complexion Cop- 
colour. In ſhort, this Country is ſa little t! 


nown, not being in Subjection either to the e 
Spamards or Portugueſe, that very little can r. 
with Certainty be ſaid about it. is 

/ | IV 
F. 

b 

[ 

| 1 
The Spaniſb ISLANDS. | 

| C 

1 

a 


CE U B 4 
Situation. | J 
C A is ſituated between the 20 Deg. 


\ 
. 
N. Lat. and the Trqpick of Cancer and t 
# between the 734 and 89 Deg. of, Lon. 
30 L. * 2 and about as many 5 A 
of Cape Fleriaa, being 300 Leagues in Lengtngn 
and about 20 pps broad. A Ridge f « 
Mountains run almoſt through the Ifland, Well 
repleniſh*d with Timber; but near the Shoar FF 1 
generally 


* 


generally a plain Champaign Country. No 
9 — 1 che World has better Harbours, the 
chief of which is St. Jago, at the Bottom of a 
large Bay, at the Eaſt End of the Iſland. 
X And that of the Havanna, on the N. W. which 
is one of the ſtrongeſt and moſt commodious 
* Havens in America. 

| They have no Winters here, but No Winter 
great Rains and Tempeſts when : 
the Sun is Vertical, in July and Auguſt, which 
cools the Air, and render the Climate tolle- 
rable. The faireſt Seaſon is when the Sun 
is at the greateſt Diſtance, and then the 
Morning is much the hotteſt Part of the Day, 
tor towards Noon, the Sea Breezes begins to 
blow pretty briskly, and continues fo to do 
till che Evening. 

The Trade Winds in theſe Parts blow ſrom 
* N. E. | . 1 
St. Fago, may be ſtiPd the Capit 
WM ct Cala, Weing the only Biſhop's Sec 6A 8 

in ir, but tis very much upon the Decline 
at preſent, both the Biſhop and Governor re- 
ſiding at Havanna for the moſt Part. 


Havanna is about Foo Miles to the 
Weſt of St. Jage, of which Place Ge- 
melli Carreri, who was there in 1698 gives us 
this Account. He ſays, tis a little City, halt 
a League about, ſeated in a Plain in the Lat. 
of 23 Deg. N. Lat. tis almoſt round inclos'd 
wich a poor low Wall to the Land over, and 
defended in the other Parts by Water. The 
Inhabitants are abcut 4000 Spaniards, Mulat- 
tres and Blacks, who live moſt of them in 
generally 


Havanna. 


. , r Gn's' 


Ce 
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generally low Hcuies. The Women are beau- 
titul and the Men ingenious. 

It is very dear living there, for three Oun- 
ces of Bread coſt about Three-pence Engli/h, 
a Hen is worth a Noble, and Fruit and other 
Things proportionable, fo that a Man can 
{carcely live under two Pieces of Eight a Day, 
eſpecially when the Galleons are there, tho 
the Climate is Temporate, Wheat has not 
throve there for ſome Years. The land is 
poor, having no Trade but Tobacco and 
Sugar. 

Havanna is encompaſs'd on two Sides by its 
ſafe Harbour, which is fo deep, that the Ships 
Anchcr within a few Steps of the Shoar ; it 
is defended by three Caſtles. The M:rchazts 
great Faith of the Traders, at the great Faith. 


Fair of Porto- Bello, which they repoſe in one 17 


another, is very remarkable, for when once 
agreed about the Price, they interchangably 
deliver one another, the Fales and Cheſts f 
Pieces of Eight, without ſeeing any thing 7 
the Contents cf either, but give an entire Cre- 
dit to the Bill of Particulars they deliver to 
one ancther, but afterwards the Bales f 
Goods, and Cheſts of Money are open'd in * 
the Prefence of publick Notaries, and if they * 
find any thing amiſs, the Companies of Sevi. 
and Lima are to make all good. The ſame is 
practis'd at Acapulco, when the Galleons come 
from Manila. | 


HITS. 
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1 

5 

er 

n 
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t 

15 Situations 

- HIS Idand is firnated between 18 
3 2 and 20 Des. N. Lat. and between 
s i 66 and 75 Deg. of Lon. being about 
i: 80 Leagues in Length, and 40 in Breadth, 15 


Leagues Eaſtward diſtant from Cuba, and 20 
> Faſt of Jamaica, and upwards of 100 N. of 

RX Terra-Firma, There are ſome Mountains in 
it which formerly had Gold in them, but new 
FT entirely exhauſted, and no Iſland has more 
XZ ſecure and commodious Ports, the Air and 
3 Seaſon much the ſame as Cuba. The South 
part is ſubject to the Spaniards, and the N. 
W. to the French. Pa 

St. Domingo, is the chief Town belonging 
to the Spamards, ſituate on a commodious 
Harbour on the South Side, which is built 
after the Spaniſh Manner; a Square with 
Streets crofling each other at right Angles. 
Tis delightfully ficuated, having a fine Plam 
on the N. and E. a large Navigable River ön 
the W. and the Ocean on the 8. and is the 
See of an Arch-Biſhop. Tis very remarkable 
that when the Spaniards firſt difcover'd this 
Country, 
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Country, and the Neighbouring Iſlands, there 
was not one four footed Animal amongſt 
them, unleſs ſome little Cur Dogs, who could 
not bark, but the Spaniards importing Horſes, 

Aſſes, Mules, Oxen, Sheep, Hogs, Dogs and 


The principal Produce of this Iſland at this 
Day is Sugar, of which the French as well as 
the Spaniards have very large Productions; 
this Iſland Oliver Cromwell ſet his Heart upon, 
making a Conqueſt of it, and in all probability 
would have affected it, had he been faithfully 
ſerv'd in the Execution of his Deſign, for 
want of which it miſcarry'd. But Penn, and 
Venables, who were ſent upon this Expedition 
in 1654, failing in the Attempt, were forc'd 
to be content with the Conqueſt of Jamaica, 
which continues in our Hands to this Day. 
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PORTO. RIO. 


Situation. 
S {iruated in 18 Deg. N. Lat. and be- 
1 tween 64 and 66 ct Lon. being about 
40 Leagues in Length, and 20 in Breadthb, 
about 20 Eaſt diſtant from Hiſasisla. The 7 
The City City of Porto-Rico, ſtands in a little 
. Iſland join'd to the main Land, by a 
Neck cf Land; the Entrance cf the latbcur 
| 15 


* 


PORTO-RICO. 6: 
very narrow, defended by ſtrong Forts and 


Matteries, which render the Town inacceſh- 


"We by Sea. Sir Francis Drake in 1595 af- 
Wulced it, but was beaten off, but the next 
Wear the Earl of Cumberland had better Suc- 

ſs, and took it, but through the Sickneſs of 
Sis Men, was forc'd to quit it the fame Year. 
ne Soil is rich; they have good Timber 
Pr building Ships, and Variety of Fruit-Trees. 
ne principal Produce of the Iſland for Ex- 

Portation is Ginger, Sugar and Hides, for they 

Have large Numbers ct Black Cattle here, as 

Jvell as in the neighbouring Ifland of Hiſpa- 

Fio/2. Parrots are as common as Crows in 

England. | 
There are no Gold Mines wrought here, 

that the Spaniards chief Reaſon for keep- 

1 g Porto Rico, ſeems to be the preventing 
pthers from taking Poſſeſſion of it. | 

The Virgin Iſlands are the laſt Spanifh 

lands I ſhall mention, which are onlv a 

WC iuftcr ot barren Recks, a little to the EA,. 


rad of Porto-Rico. 


By this brief Survey of the Spaniſh Ter- 
Pitories in America, it appears, that they are 
de richeſt and mott extenſive that ever any 
Wlovarch poſſeſt fince the Flood. What are 
Phe Conqueſt of Alexander or Cæſar, if com- 
ar'd with thele ? 

3 Eſpecially when Charles the Vth. was upon 
Ihe Throne, who was Emperor of Germany, 
ovrereign of Spain, ſtaly and the Lom-C 1 
Lies; and had Part of ia and Africa, under 
Inis Dominion. This Prince was actually en- 
N. 6. F gag d 
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ag' d in a War with the Turk, the French, the 
lemmings, the Africans and Indians, of 
North and South America, almoſt at the ſame 
Inſtant, and in every Place generally ſucceſs- 
ful. But the Empire of Mexico and Peru, a 
Dominion of near 7000 Miles Extent, was 
entirely ſubdued during his Reign. But now 


let us conſider what is the Event: The Spaniſb 


Monarchy has declin'd ever ſince, being 
cruſh'd by the Weight of its own Body. 


Situation. 


1 S under the Dominion of the King of 


Portugal, ſituated between the Mouth of 
the great River Amazon, and that of L 


Plata, in 35 Deg. S. Lat. being bounded by 
the Atlantic Ocean N. and E. by the River 
La Plata S. by Paragua and the Amazens W. 


being 24co Miles in Length, and near 2000 
in Breacth It took its Name from the greit 
Quantity of that Wood growing there we call 


by that Name. 


Dampier ſays that near the Coaſt tis ex 
ceeding plealant, the Trees for the moſt Part 


being ever green. The only Sea that borders 


on ir, Ache Ailamich Oceas, which forms ſe- || 
veral fine Harbours. There are but eo s 
ins 


* 
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Winds blow upon this Coaſt, viz. the S. E. 

trom April to September, and the N. E. from 

thence to April again, but 30 or 40 Leagues 

out at Sea, they have the conſtant Trade 

Wind, which blows on the Atlantick Ocean 

all the Year round, from the E. with little Va- 

riation. There is no Country within the 

* Tropicks, where the Heats are more tollera- 

ble, being conſtantly refreſhed with Breezes 
from the Sea. 

Sr. Salvador, or Bahia, is the 97. Salvador, 
moſt conſiderable Town in Brazil, er Bahia. 
cis ſituated on a Hill above the Harbour, in 
13 Deg. ot S. Lat. the Harbour is capable ot 
receiving Ships of the greateſt Burthen ; there 
are 13 Churches, Hoſpitals and Monalterits, 
and one Nunnery, here are about 400 Soldi- 
ers in Garriſon. A great many Merchants 
always reſide here, being a Plcce of great 
Trade. The Europeans have Sugar and To- 
bacco, the latter never in Leaf, but in Rolls, 
or Snuff. | 

Rio Faneiro, another Province 1% nere. 
in Brazil, is now very much re- n 
ſorted to by the Portugueſe, on Account of 
the rich Gold Mines found in the Mountains. 
They have alſo Mines of Diamonds and other 
precious Stones, lately dilcover'd, which have 
pretty much ſunk their Value. The Natives 
are a People of good Stature, but not Head 
and Shoulders taller than Europeans, as ſome 
have repreſented them, they are of a dark 
Copper Colour, going naked all but their 
Nudities, and ſuffer no Hair to grow any 
+ 4006 where 
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where, but on their Heads, they paint their 
Bodies of all manner of Colours, wearing 
glittering Stones hung to their Noſtrils. They 
are great Smcakers cf the ſtrongeſt Tobacco, 
the Bowl of the Pipe holding about a hand- 
tu] thereof. They are very docile in the 
learning Arts and Sciences. The Soil of the 
Country, Dampier ſays, is exceeding good, 
producing large Trees of various Sorts, fit for 
any Uſe. The Ants of Brazil are very great 
Enemies to the Corn and other Produce ot 
the Earth, which renders the Husbandnaan's 
Toil too often unſucceſsful. 


The BRITISH Dominions. 


HE Britiſb De minions in America, come 

next to be conſider d, and theſe are 
divided into theſe on the Conrinent, and thioſe 
on Iflands. Tnoſe on the Coritinent except 
Iudſins-Bay, or New-Britain, lie contiguous WW 
and are extended along the Eaſtern Coaſt ci i. 
N.r:tb- America, licm 31 Deg. of N. Lat. to . 
50. and between the 63 and 83 of Lon. they 
are about 1520 Miles in Length, and gene 
rally under 200 Miles broad, but in no Place 4 
exceed 400. by J 
| When the Spaniards fir ſt dilcover d the < 
Country North of the Gulph of Mexico, we | 
| | call's 
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call'd it all by the general Name of Florida, but 
having graſp'd more than they could culti- 
vate, or defend, they in a manner deſerted 
this Part of America, and fixt themſelves in 
thoſe Parts of it that abounded moſt with 
Silver, and Gold, whereupon the In 
French, and Dutch thought themſelves at Li 
berty to ſend Colonies to North-America, 
and gave ſuch Names to the Countries they 
polleſs, as they thought fit. Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, was the firſt Engliþ Adventurer who 
attempted to ſertle Colonies on this Coaſt, 
and gave it the Name of Virginia, in Honour 
of his Sovereign, che Virgin Queen Elizabeth, 
but at this Day "tis divided into the Eight 
following Provinces, viz. /,. Carolina, in 
which is our New Settlement of Georgia, 
24. Virginia, 3d. Maryland. 4th. Penſilva- 
nia. th. New- Ferſey. 6th. New-York. 7th. 
New-England, and 8th. New-Scotland, call'd 
alſo Acadia There is ſtill a th Province, 
call'd New-Britain, which is in a great Mea- 
ſure the ſame with that call'd Hud/ons-Bay and 
Streights, which is ſeparated from the reſt of 
the Britiſh Territories, by the River of St. 


Laurence, and Part of the Freach Canada. 
l extends from 60 to 64 Deg. of N. Lat. and 
lies between 60 and 90 Deg. of Lon. 
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Situation. 


IRGINIA is bounded by the 
great River Patowmack N. E. by the 
Atlantick Ocean E. by Carolina S. 
and by the Apalathian Mountains, which ſe- 
rate it from Florida W. from 36 to 39 Deg. 
Lat. and is about 240 Miles in Cones 
and 120 in Breadth. There are no Moun- 
tains in Virginia, their Trees being much 
loftier than ours, wich no underwood, People 
travel with Eaſe through theſe Foreſts on 
Horſeback. The only Sea that borders on 
this Country, is the Atlantick, there are two 
remarkable Capes, between which the Ships 
pa's into the great Bay of 2 which 
rans through Virginia and Maryland, almoſt 
duc North, 300 Miles and upwards, being 
navigable moft Part of the Way for large 
Ships, and is about 20 Miles wn a 4 
Virginia is at preſent divided in- |* 

Jaw Thos. 2 of which Fame: | 
County is accounted the chief; Fames Town 
tormerly being not only the chief of the County ( 
but allo of the Province, although there are 
not above 70 or 80 Houſes in it, and tho: 


met 


three times that Number, and between two 
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moſt of them publick ones, for the Entertain- 
ment of Sea - fareing People, for tis not agree- 
able to the Humour and Buſineſs of the Plan- 
ters to live in Towns, a Man of Subſtance 
chooſing rather to reſide upon his Eſtate, that 
he may have his Plantations under his Eye, 
and when they have acquir'd enough to their 
Satisfaction, they either return to Eugland, or 
remain upon their Eſtates, but ſeldom reſide 
in the little Towns in Virginia. 

Williams-Borough, is now the chief williams- 
Place, the Courts of Juſtice being re- Borough. 
mov'd from Fames-Town hither, yet this, 
tho' here the Parliament or Aſſembly meets, is 
but a ſmall Town, conſiſting of about 30 or 
40 Houſes, not contiguous. 

In the 25 Counties, *cis computed there 
may be at this Day about 100,000 Souls, be- 
ſides Servants and Slaves, which are above 
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and three Millions of Acres. 

I have obſerv'd before, that Sir The Hifory of 
Walter Raleigh was the firſt Eng- the Settlement. 
lib Adventurer for — a Colony on this 
Ccaſt, and to encourage him therein, Q. Eli- 
zabeth granted him a Patent in 1584, of all 
ſuch Parts as he ſhould diſcover and plant, 
from 33 to 40 Deg. N. Lat. While this 
Commiſſion was preparing, Mr. Raleigh form'd 
a Society amongſt his Friends, who contribu- 
ted large Sums, and provided two Ships to go 
upon this Diſcovery, whoſe Command was 
given to Phillip Amidas, and Arthur Baricw, 
who failed from England the 27th of April 


1589 
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1589 and arriv'd the roth of May, at the Ca- 
naries, from whence they ſteer'd to the Carib- 
bee Iſlands, where they arriv'd the 10th of 
June; they landed at the Iſland of Wokokan, 
near Virginia, and took Poſſeſſion of it, in the 
Name of the Queen, for the uſe of Mr. Ra- 
leigh; having . — 2 or 3009 Miles out of 
their Way. After they had continued here 
three Days, an Indian came on board them, 
who was kindly entertain'd there, and the 
next Day the Brother of the King on the Con- 
tinent, came to the Sea Side, with 40 or 50 
of his Men, whereupon ſeveral of the Fngl;fþ 
Officers went to them, and were invited by 
him to ſer down on their Matts, the Prince 
making many Signs to ſhew them that they 
were heartily welcome, whereupen they 
made him ſome ſmall Preſents, he then tcok 
his Leave of the Engliſh, and return'd two 
Days after with more of his People, bringing 
Deer-Skins, Buff, &c. to trade with them, 
they then ſhew'd the Prince all their Mer- 
chandize, of which nothing pleas'd him fo 
much as a bright Pewter Diſh, he clapt ic to 
his Breaſt, having made a hole in < Rim, 
hung it about his Neck, intimating that it 
would be a good Shield againſt his Enemies 
Arrows. For this Diſh, they had 20 Skins, 
worth 20 Nobles, and in Proportion for Axes, 
Knives and Hatchets. This Prince they ob- 
ſerv'd was very juſt to all his Engagements, 
— frequently truſting him with their Things, 
and he conſtantly return'd at the time pro- 


mis d. And the Captain when he wrote this 


Relation, 
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Relation, gives them this Character, that a 
more kind and loving People he thought there 
could not be in this World: The Exgliſb ſold 
all their Commodities, then return'd in order 
to prepare for another Voyage. 

1 Second Voyage was made in 1585, but 
thoſe that were landed, underwent great Hard- 
ſhips and Difficulties, which made Sir Walter 
Raleigh give over all Thoughts of making any 
Advantage of his Grant, ſo that in 1603, he 
aſſign'd it over to ſeveral Briſtol! Merchants, 
and cthers, who.all were unſucceſsful; then 
R. James, in 1605, conſtituted a new Com- 
pany, and after a great many Diſputes with 
the neighbouring Indians, a Peace was made 
with them, and a Government was ſettled, as 
in Fagland. The firſt Aſſembly or Parlia- 
ment was held in 1620, and now the Ex: !: 
and the Indians were grown ſo familiar, that 
they viſited and were very intimate, but upon 
the EngliſÞ killing one of their War Cap tains, 
(upon what Account is not ſaid) the Neigh- 


bouring King appear'd fo enrag'd, that he 


contriv'd how to put in Execution, a general 
Maſſacre upon the Eng/ifp, which was to have 
been executed the 22d of March, 1622, a little 
before Noon, when our Men were all unarm'd 


and diſpers'd at work in their ſeveral Planta- 


tions. The very Morning of the Maſſacre, 
the Indians came freely amongſt the Engliſh, 
and unarm'd till the very Minute they were 
o put their Deſign in Execution, then they 
fell to work all at once, every where ſurpriz- 
ing and knocking them on the Head, "_ 
Wit 
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with their Hatchets, ſome with their Hoes 
and Axes of the Exgliſp themſelves, ſhooting 
at thoſe that eſcap'd the Reach of their Hands, 
deſtro ing Man, Woman, and Child, ſo that 
there were 347 that Day thus killed. But this 
re had been much more general, had 

not the Plot been providentially diſcovered to 
Derag. the Exgliſb, ſome Hours before the 
Execution, in this Manner: Two 
Indians, that uſed to be employed by the Eu- 
£/iſþ to hunt for them, happened to lie roge- 
ther the Night betore in an Engliſhman's 
Houſe, where one of them was employed ; 
the Indian, that was the Gueſt, fell to per- 
ſuading the other to riſe and kill his Maſter, 
telling him that he would do the ſame by his 
own the next Day, diſcovering to him the 
whole Plor, that was to be executed on the 
Morrow. The other, inſtead of entering into 
the Plot, got up, under a Pretence of going 
to execute his 8 Advice, and went 
into his Maſter's Chamber, and revealed to 
him all that he had been told; the Maſter 
thereupon roſe, ſecured his own Houſe, and 
before Day got to Fames-Town, which, with 
ſuch Plantations, as could receive Notice 
Time enough, was ſaved by this Means. The 


Engliſb took their 2 ſome Time 


aſter to revenge this Maſſacre wich Intereſt. 
Though the Government of this Country 
might be ſaid to be fully ſettled, yet was it fo 
ill managed, that King Charles diſſolv'd the 
Company, and took the Colony under his 
own Care in 1626, appointing the as: 
an 
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and Council himſelf, which occaſion'd People 
on various Accounts to flock thither, every 
one being at Liberty to occupy as much Land 
as he pleas'd, paying the King a Quit- rent of 
25. per 100 Acres, and ſo pro rata. Amon 

thole that thought fic to go to this new Settle- 
ment, was Lord Baltimore, a Roman Catholick ; 
but when he came there, the People look'd 
upon him with an evil Eye on Account of 
his Religion, upon which he refolv'd on a 
further Adventure, and finding Land enough 
up the Bay of Cheſepeak altogether uninha- 
bited by the Engliſb, he began to think of 
making a new Plantacion of his own ; accor- 
dingly, liking the Country, he return'd to 
England, and got a Grant cf the Property 
ef Maryland, but dy'd himſelf, before he 
could l for = hd pg te * 
Maryland was d from t | 
2 Name; in 1633, the young W 
Lord Balti more went and ſettled this new Co- 
lony. By this unhappy Accident, a Country ſo 
well contriv'd for Oae, became Two ſeparate 
Governments, which proves an Inconvenience 
to both; for theſe Two being the only Coun- 
tries under the Eagliſt Dominions, that plant 
Tobacco in large Quantities, the Conſequence 


to both is, that when one Country goes about 


to mend the Commodity, and prohibit Trafh, 
in Order to help the Market, then the other 
pours into Frxgland all they can, good and 
bad, to take the Advantage of that Market. 
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Having entertained my Reader 
3 this] brief Hiſtory of the firſt 
Diſcovery and Settlement of Virginia, I ſhall 
now proceed in deſcribing their Civil Govern- 
ment, which is formed on the ſame Model as 
that of England, the Legiſlative Authority 
being lodg'd in the Governor, having his 
Negative (as the King in England) the Coun- 
cil, and the Houſe of Repreſentatives. But 
their Acts, tho in immediate Force when 


paſs'd by the Governor, yet muſt they be | 


ratified afterwards by his Majeſty in England, 
or elſe they don't continue in Force. The 
Governcr 1s appointed by his Majeſty during 
Pleaſure, and is to act according to his In- 
ſtructions. He preſides in all Councils cf State, 
where he allo has a Negative; he appoints 
Juſtices of the Peace throughout the Country, 
and grants Commiſſions to the Militia Oth- 
cere, and his Salary is about 2000/7. a Year, 
beſides Perquiſites, which amount to abour 
1000 J. a Year more. The Members cf the 
Council are appointed by Letters from his 
Majeſty, and their uſual Number twelve, who 
muſt aſſent to all Bills (like our Houſe ot 


Lords) coming from the Aſſembly. The Frec- ® 


holders in every County chuſe two Repret-n- 
tatives, and when met, a Speaker is choſen, 
and Liberty of Speech deſir'd, as in cur Houſe 
of Commons, and the Governor in a Speech 
acquaints them for what they meet. 


A General Court conſiſts of the Governor 4 


and Council, who take Cognizance of al! 
Caufes, Civil, Criminal, or Eccleſiaſtical, 
| from 
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from whence there is no Appeal, unleſs the 

Value in Diſpute exceed 300 J. Sterling, and 

then they may appeal to King and Council. 
Every one is allowed to plead his own Cauſe, 


eicher by himſelf or Friends: The Laws ot 


England are generally in Force in Virginia, 
and even the Orders of Council have the 
| S Force of Laws in moſt of the Plantations. No 


Maſter of a Ship ſhall 2 any Perſon out 
a 


ot the Country without a Paſs from the Secre- 
4 of State, on Pain of pay ing all his Debts, 

5 2000 Boa of Tobacco to the Secre- 
tary ; and all Perſons, before they can obtain 
P muſt ſet up their Names at a publick 
Place, at leaſt 10 Days before their Departure, 
or give Security for the Payment of their 
Debts. No Perſon convicted of Felony in 


bearing any Office Civil or Milicary. The 
Widow may make Choice of any third Part 
cf her Husband's real Eſtate, if he die inteſ- 
tate; and when more thin tuo Children, 
the perſonal Eſtate to be equally ſnared by the 
Mother and Children. 

There is in each Pariſh a convenient Church 
Fbuile, wich every Thing therein neceſſary tor 
"Fcelebrating Divine Service according to the 

Church of Ezg/aud, which, tho' it be the 
Eſtabliſned Religion yet Libert CE 

Wot Conſcience is here allowed. 22 y 
he Miniſters Maintenance, in TORR" 
ach Pariſh, great and ſmall, is appointed 
ry Law to be 16,000 Pounds of Tobacco per 


n. beſides a Dw:iling-houſe and Glebe, 
No 6. 1 and 


England, or elſewhere, ſhall be capable of 


4 
+ 
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and the Fees ariſing from Marriages and Fu- 


nerals: And for the well-governing each Pa- 
riſh, a Veſtry of ſelect Perſons is appointed, 
where the Incumbent preſides. 

A College for the Education of Youth, was 
founded by K. William, and Q. Mary, in 
1692, towards the Founding of which they $ 
gave 2000 l. Sterling, and to the Endowment 
of it, 20,000 Acres of Land. x" 

As to the Condition of the Poor here, they 2 
live in ſo happy a Climate, and fo fertile 2 
Soil, that no Body is poor enough to beg ot. 
want Food. 2 
Servants and The Diſtintion uſually made! 
Slaves. here between Servants and Slaves 
is, that the firſt are but temporary Servants, 
and uſually Chriſtians, whereas the latter with 
their Poſtericy are perpetual Slaves, unleis WF 
entranchis'd. The temporary Servants are 

enerally for five Years, Male Servants and 
laves of both Sexes, are employ'd together 
abroad, in manuring the Ground, but the Fe- 
male Servants, if yur for any Thing, are ge- 
nerally employ'd within Doors. Boch the 

Work of their Servants and Slaves in the 
Field, is no more (contrary ro what ſome 
have aſſerted) than what every Freeman does, 
neither is a Servant oblig d to do more in l 
Day than his Overſeer, (who is a ServaitÞ 
whoſe Time is out,) employ'd for that pur} 
poſe, nor do Servants or Slaves work ſo hard 
nor ſo many Hours in a Day as the Day-I#Y 
bourers in England. 1 1 
4 
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The Militia are the only Forces in Virginia, 
hey are happy in the wr uy — of an ever- 


laſting Peace, which their Poverty and Want 
of Towns ſecure to them. The Indians round 


K 7 7 


15 bout them are in Subjection. Every Free- 

ey | (which are all but indented and bought 

nt Servants) from 16, to 60 Years of Age, are 
 Wiſted in the Militia, all which are skillful in 

ey Fire-Arme, being all their Lives accuſtomed 

„ o ſhoot in the Woods. 

The Engliſh Inhabitants are very Kind 10 Tra- 


ourteous to Travellers, who need vellers. 
o other Recommendation, but their being 
uman Creatures, this good Nature is ſo ge- 
eral amongſt them, that the Gentry when 
hey go abroad, order their chiet Servant to 
entertain all Viſitors with what the Plantation 
ill afford, and even the poor Planters who 
ave but one Bed, will very often quic that, 
or the Repoſe of the weary Traveller. There 
in be no better Roads than this Country 
afford, ſo that tis a common Thing to ride 
40 or 50 Miles in an Afternoon, and ſome- 
imes a 100 in a Summers Day. 


MARY 
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 MARTLAND. 


* 


ARYLAND took its Name 
from King Charles Iſt's Queen, be- 
ing granted 14 him to Lord Balti- 


more in 1631. It lies between the 38 and 40 
Deg. of N. Lat. and the 74 and 78 of Lon. 
The Length from N. to S. being about 140 
Miles, and its Breadth much the Sq 

The Face of the Country is much the ſame 
with that of Virginia. The Air is exceflive- 
ly hot ſcme Part of the Summer, and equally 


cold in Winter, when the N. W. Wind blow. 
But the Natives who tell us the Ccuntry is a a 


22 Paradiſe, lay they are happier ſituated 


etween the extremes of Cold and Heat, their 
Heats being ſeldom troubleſome, and in Spring | 


and Fall, nothing can be pleaſanter. As to 
their Winters, they laſt not above three or 


four Months, and in thofe, not a Month ct | 


bad Weather; however ic muſt be acknow- 
jedg'd, that they have dreadful Thunders in 
the Heat of Summer, but as it cools and re- 


treſhes the Air, they rather wiſh for it than 


tear it, tho' ſometimes it do much Miſchief. 
This Country is divided into ten Counties. 
The Seat of the Government is now at Anna- 


tclis; here the Courts cf Juſtice and the Ge- N 
neral 
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neral Aſſemblies are held, it having been the 
Seat of the Governor ever ſince the Year 1699, 
natwithſtanding which, tis ſaid there are not 
above 100 Houſes, they living like the Virgi- 
nians, diſpers'd on their ſeveral Plantations. 
After the Revolution, the Bal- Belong to the Bal- 
timore Family were in Danger timore Family. 
of loſing their Propriety ct this Country, by 
the Act which requires all Roman Catholick's 
Heirs, to profeſs the Proteſtant Religion, bur 
that Danger was removed by their turning 
Proteſtants, ſo that the preſent Lord Balti- 
more is both Proprietor and Governour, being 
one of the nobleſt Eſtates enjoyed by a Sub- 
# jct of Britain, but tho' he is Governour, he 
is ſo appointed by the Crown, as are alſo the 
Members of the Council; their Aſſemblies 
as in Virginia are choſen by the Freeholders, 
and proceed in making Laws in the fame 
Manner: And alſo their Proceedings in their 
inferior Courts and Veſtries are much the 
lame, but in one Thing the Virginians have 
the Advantage of them; for here the Nicety 
of Pleadings, and the. dilatory Proceedings 
in the Fngliſþ Courts are crept into theirs, 
but the Virginians have wiſely provided againſt 
them, by retrenching all exorbitant Fees, fo 
that Juſtice is adminiſtred there with much 
leſs Charge, and more ſpeed than it is here. 
1 As I have in feveral Countries deſcribed, 
f. mentioned ſuch Sorts of Birds and Beaſts, nc t 
ies. very commonly known by us, ſo before I leave 
chis, I ſhall acquainc the Reader with the ad- 
i mir abe 
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them out to their ſeveral 
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mirable Oeconomy of the Beavers as 
Bear. , Thing worth bis Notice. They 
cohabit in one Houle, are incorporated in a 
regular Form of Government ſomething like 
Monarchy, and have over them a Superinten- 7 
dent which the Iadians call Pericu, he leads 
loyments, 
which conſiſt of felling of Trees, biting off 
the Branches, and cutting them into certain 
lengths, ſuitable ro the Buſineſs they deſign 
them for, all which they perform with their 
Teeth, when this is done the Pericu orders 
ſeveral of his Subjects to join together and 
take up one of theſe Logs, which they muſt 
carry to their Houſe, or Dam, as occaſion 
requires: He walks in State by them all the 
while, and ſees that every one his equal 
fhare of the Burthen, whilſt he bites with his 
Teeth and laſhes with his Tail thoſe that lag 
behind, and do not lend all their Strength. 
They commonly build their Houſes in Swamps, : 
and then to raiſe the Water to a convenient | 
Height, they make a Dam with Logs and | 
Clay, ſo firm, that tho' the Water runs con- 
tinually over, it cannot waſh it away. Scme- 
times they build their Houſes in a broad | 
Marſh, when the Tide ebbs and flows, and 
then they make no Damm at all. The Doors 
into their Houſes are under Water. I have 
been (ſays the Writer of this Account) at the 
demolifhing of one of theſe Houſes, and was 
ſurpriz d to find it fortified with Logs that 
were fix Foot long, and ten Inches thro'gh, 8 
and had been carried at leaſt 150 2 ? 
| e I 
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Houſe was three Stories high, and contain: d 
five Rooms, that is, two in the lower, two 
in the middle, and one at the top. Theſe 
Creatures are full of Subtility and Stratagem, 
to evade the Hunter. 
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NEW-ENGL AND. 


TNDER the general Title of New- 
| England, are comprehended the ſe- 


 . 3. +. free; A Toy 


veral Colonies, or Governments of 
i/t- The Maſſachuſets. ad. New-Hampſpire. 
34. Connecticut. 4th. Rhode-I/land, and Pro- 
vidence Plantation. This Country receiv'd 
its Name from Prince Charles, afterwards K. 
Charles Iſt. It is ſituated between the 41 and 
45 Deg. of N. Lat. and between 67 and 73 
Deg. of Lon. being bounded by Canada N. W. 
Y ova Scotia N. E. by the Atlantick Ocean 
. and S. and New-York W. being upwards 
of 300 Miles in Length, and from ane to 200 
Miles Breadth. The Climate is eſteem'd as 
healthful, and agreeable ro Engliſh Conſtitu- 
tons, as any of our Plantations on the Con- 
* "Boſton is the Capital Ciry in N 
on is the l 1 ewW- | 
England, it is ſituated in 42 Deg. 24 — 
M. N. Lat. it ſtands in a Peninſula, o_ | 
our 
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four Miles in Compaſs, at the Bottom of a 
fine Bay of the Sea, at the Entrance whereof 
are ſeveral Rocks, which appear aboye Water. 
There is but one ſafe Channel to approach the 
Harbour, and that ſo narrow that three Shi 
can ſcarce fail through abreaſt, but within t 
Harbour there is room enough for 500 Sail to 
lie at Anchor. The Entrance is detended 
a Caſtle, on which are x00 Guns mounted, 
20 of which lie level with the Water, fo that 
*ris ſcarce poſſible for an Enemy to paſs the 
Caſtle, there is alſo a Battery of great Guns 
at each End of the Town, which command 
the Harbour, ſhould the Enemy paſs the Ca- 
ſtle. At the bottom of the Bay there is a 
Peer near 2000 Feet in Length, with Ware- 
houſes for the Merchants on the North Side, 
and Ships of the greateſt Burthen may come 
cloſe up to the Pier, and unload without the 
help of Boats. 

ofton lies in the form of a Creſcent about 
the Harbour, the Country bey ond riſing gra- 
dually, affording a moſt delightful Protpect 
from the Sea. There are ſeveral Streets, not 
much inferior to the beſt in London. Here 
are held the Aſſemblies of the Repreſentatives, 
the Courts of Juſtice, &c. There are ten 
Churches cf all Denominations, of which fix 
are Independants, the moſt prevailing Party 
in New-Fngland; and ot Sculs about 14 or 
15,000. II is City is che ught to be the moſt 
flouriſning Place of Trade in Engliſh America, 
there being 3 or 400 Sail of Ships, annually 


loaden here with Lumicr, Beef, Pork, Fiſh, R 


and 
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and other Proviſions, for Europe, or the Ame- 
rican Iſlands. Their Merchants and Tradeſ- 
men are a polite ſort of People; their Houſes 
elegantly furniſh'd, and their Tables as well 
ſery'd as thoſe of like Degree in London, all 
manner of Proviſions being as plentiful as in 
any Town of Old England. 

The Quadrupeds, are almoſt the ſame here 
as in Virginia, viz. Deer, Elks, Racoons, 
Bears, Wolves, Foxes, Hares, Rabbits, Squir- 
rels, Beavers, Martins, Opoſſums, and little 
Curr-Dogs. They have now alſo all manner 
of Furopean Cattle; but the moſt celebrated 
Animal that is almoſt peculiar to New-Eng- 
land, is the Mooſe-Deer, of which The Mooſe 
Mr. Dudley, a Member of the Roy- Deer. 
al Scciety has given us this Account. The 
Mooſe is thought to be peculiar ro Nortb- 
America, of which there are two Sorts, but the 
large black is the chief. He is reckon'd the 
Hez.d ot the Deer kind, has many Things in 
common with the other Deer, he parts the 
Hoof, chews the Cud, has no Gall, his Ears 
large and erect, his Hair is a dark-grey, which 
on the ridge of his Back is 10 or 12 Inches 
long, of which the Indians make good Belts. 
He has a ſhort bob Tail; the Hunters have 
found a Buck Mooſe, in height to the Wi- 
thers above ten Foot, a Quarter of his Veni- 
ſon weigh'd above 200 Pound. The Horns 
of a Mooſe when full grown, are about four 
or five Foot from the Head, to the Tip, 'and 
generally ſhread about fix Foot. When a 
Mooſe goes through a Thicket, or under the 

Boughs 
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Boughs of Trees, he lays his Horns back on 
his Neck, not only to make his Way eaſier, but 
ro defend his Back from the ſcratch of the 
Wood, theſe large Horns are ſhed every 
Year ; one of theſe large ones (in his com- 
mon walk) have been ſeen to ſtep over a 
a Gate of five Foot high. When he is un- 
harboured he will run a Courle of 20 or 30 
Miles before he turns about, or comes to Bay. 
His Fleſh is excellent Food, tho' not fo deli- 
cate as the common Veniſon; the Noſe is 
much eſteem'd, eating like perfect Marrow. 
The Doe brings forth her young Onc's ſtand- 


ing, who fall from their Dam on their Feet. 


Their Skins make Buff. Their Fowls, Birds, 
Snakes, Inſects and Fiſh, are much the ſame 
as in Virginia. Only we muſt obſerve, that 
the Cod and Whale Fiſhery of New- England, 
are far Superior to any Fiſheries on the 
of North- America. Mr. Dadley farther ob- 
ſerve, that the molt learned Part of Mankind 
were at a loſs about many Things, even in 
Medical Uſe, particularly what is call'd Am- 
Inbereri, bergris, untill the Whale Fiſher- 
Sn men of New-Eng/and, ſome three or 
four Years ago, made the Diſcovery ; for cut- 
ting up a Sperma-Ceti Whale, they found ac- 
cidentally in him, about 20 Pound Weight of 
that Drug, after which, the Fiſhermen became 
very curious in ſearching the Whales, and it 
has ſince been found in leſſer Quantities in ſe- 
veral Male Whales of that kind, and no other, 
and ſcarcely in one in a Hundred of them. It 
is Contain'd in a Bag, without any Inlet, or 


Outlet 


r 
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Outlet to it, yet have they ſometimes found 
the Bag empty, and yet entire. The Bag is 
near the Genitals, the Ambergris is when firſt 
taken out, moiſt, and of an exceeding ſtron 
offenſive Smell. On the New-England Co 
there are ſeveral ſorts of Whales, _ 
the right, or Whalebone Whale, is 2 
about 50 or 70 Feet in Length, very bulky, 
without Scales, but a ſoft fine ſmooth Skin, 
no Fins, but only one on each Side, from five 
to eight Feet long. This Fiſh when firſt 
brought forth, is about 20 Feet long, and of 
little Worth, but then the Dam is very fat. Ac 
a Year old they are very fat, and yield to 
50 Barrels of Oil, the Whalebone grows in the 
upper Jaw on each fide, and is ſometimes fix 
or ſeyen Feet in Length, a good large Whale 
has yielded a 1000 Weight in Bone The 
Eye of a Whale is about the bigneſs as that of 
an Ox. He carries his Tail horizontally, 
and with that ſculls himſelf along. Their 
Entrails are much like thoſe of an Ox. One 
of theſe Whales have yielded 140 Barrels of 
Oil, and near 20 out of the Tongue: The 
Whalebone Whale is the moſt valuable, except 


: the Sperma-Ceti Whale; this laſt has no 
b Whalcbone in his Mouth, inſtead of which 
4 there are Rows of fine Ivory Teeth, in each 
f jaw, about five or fix Inches long, one of 
e theſe Mr. Dudley preſented to the Royal So- 
ͤ— ciety. | 

E The Sperma-Ceti Oil fo called, 


\s lies in a great Trunk about four N 
or five Foot deep, and 10 or 12 long, near 
the 


* 
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the whole Depth, Breadth, and Length of the 
Head, in the place of the Brains, and feems 
to be the ſame, which Trunk will afford from 
10 to 20 Barrels, beſides which, this Fiſh w ill 


yield from 20, to 50 Barrels of common Oil. 


They generate much like our Neat Cattle, and 
therefore are term'd Bull, Cow, and Calf. 
They bring forth but one at a Time, and that 
at every other Year. A Whales Pizzle is fix 
Foot long, and ſeven or eight Inches Diame- 
ter at the Root, his Stones would fill half a 


Barrel; the Female has two Teats, fix or eight | 


Inches long, and 10 or 12 Inches round, the 
Milk is white like a Cows. The Whales are 
v rious, being ſometimes a 100 in a 
Shoal ; Their way of Breathing is by two 


Spout holes in the top of the Head, out of | | 


Which when they are wounded, they ſpout 


out great Quantities of Blood; the wonder- | 4 
ful and even prodigeous Strength of this Crea- 


rure lies chiefly in the Tail, by which a Boat 
has been cut down from top to bottom, as it 
cut with a Saw; an Oar has been cut off with 
a ſtroke upwards, and yet not ſo much as lifted 
out of the Thole- pin. | 

Gnbergria Many, and various heretofore, 
ed World, as to the Origin and Nature of 
Ambergris; ſome have reckon'd it a Bitu- 


men, others that it was produc'd from ſome "1 
Inſet, as Honey, Silk, &c. others a Gum 


have been the Opinions oſthe Learn- f 
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from ſome Tree; but now tis we known © 


that this Occultum Nature, is bred in the Body © 
of the Sperma-Ceti Whale, and conſiſts of 


Ball 
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Falls of various Sizes, from 3 to 12 Inches 
Diameter, and will weigh from aPound and 
| Ka half to 20 Pounds, lying looſe in a large 
| FOral Bag, of three or four Foot long, and 
o or three deep, and is plac'd Length ways 
1 Fat the root of the Penis; there is a deep 
Oran lour'd Liquor in this Bag, of the 
flame ſcent with the Balls chat ſwim in it, the 
x alls conſiſt of ſeveral diſtin Ccats, ſome- 
what like thoſe of an Onion. The Number of 
2 Balls in a Bag are generally four it any, but 
it 
C 
e 
a 
0 
of 


in great Numbers not any. 

$ The Whalebone taken out of the ,..,,_ 
INew-Exgland Whales, is not near OO 
x ſo good as that taken from the Greenland 
| FWhales, being too brittle; but the New- Eng- 
$/and Men are now got into the way of Fun- 
ing for Whales in Greenland, ſo that in time 
they may be able to furniſh their Mother 
oun'ry. 

The ſeveral Plants and Fruits, Fruze: thrive 


] 


at — * . 

it ſent over from England, ſuit migh- 2275. 

ch Wy well wich their Soil. In 1721 in one 
ed Town of 2co Families, tis ſaid they made 


near ro, oco Barrels of Cyder. Some ſingle 
Trees have made ſix or ſeven Barrels, but this 


re, I. \ 

n- is not common, a good Apple-Tree will mea- 
of ure from fix to ten Feet in Girt, An Onion 
u- et for Seed will rife to four Foot nine Inches 


in Height. A Parſnip will reach to eight 
im root. 
2 Before we leave this Country, we 3 
dy ſhall give a brief Account of ſome of 
of cheir Laws. In every Country in this Colony, 
all ] Ne s. H there 
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there is an Office where all Conveyances of 
Land are enter'd at large, by which means no 
Perſon is able to Mortgage his Eſtate twice, 
or take up more Money upon't than *tis wort. 
Redreſs in their Courts of Laws is Eaſy, |? 
Quick, and Juſt. If a Man commit Adultery | * 
with a Mariy'd Woman, or a Woman ei- 
pous'd, both the Man and Woman are to be 
ut to Death. Fornication is puniſh'd, either |? 
by compelling Marriage, Fineing the Parties,, 
Corporal Puniſhment, Disfranchiſement, or all }* 
of theſe as the Court ſhall Direct. Cruel“ 
Puniſhments are prohibited. Nor can any} 
Court of Juſtice Condemn an Offender to 
more than 40 Stripes. A Child upwards of 
16 Years Striking, or Curling his Parents, 
to be put to Death. Maſters of Families are 
to inſtruct their Children, and Apprentices in 
their Penal Laws. If a Parent, or Guardian, 
deny a Child rimely and convenient Marri- 
age, on complaint to 8 Redreſs may 
be had. No Orphan can be diſpos'd of by a 
Guardian, without the Conſent of ſome Court 
Any Magiſtrate in the Country may hear and 
determine any Cauſes in the Country under 
40s. *Tis Death to Swear falſly where the 
Life of any one is concern'd, No Man ſhall | 
Strike his Wife, nor a Wife her Husband, un-F de 
der the Penalty of 10 l. or Corporal Puniſn. IN 
ment. Shipwreck'd Gcods ſhall be preſerv d da 


—— 


tor the Owners. 
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CONNZZECTIC UI, and 
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'tho* comprehended under the Title 
of New-England, are really diſtinct 
ny | 4 Governments, who by their Charters are Au- 
to thoris'd Annually to Elect their. own Gover- 
of FF nors, Deputy-Governors, Council, and Aſſem- 
$ bly, and to make Laws, if not repugnant to 
gliſb Laws. r 
As to the State of Religion at pre- 
ſent in Rhoge-Iſland, a Gentleman of 
conſiderable Intereſt there, gives this Account. 
That they are a very free People, conliſting 
of Epiſcopalians, Presby terians, Anabaptiſts 
and Quakers, theſe latter are the moſt con- 
ſderable, their preſent Governor is 7, 
N anton Eſq; being a Quaker, as are ſeveral 
ct the Council and Aſſembly. 

The fourch and laſt Colony un- New Ilamp- 
der the Title of New-England, is fhire. 
New-Hampſhire, which is immediately depen- 
dant on the Crown, and conſequently the 

Ting appoints their Governor, &c. but the 


EFreemen ele& their Repreſentatives as with 
9 Us. 


$ ONNECTICUT, and Rhede-I//2n4 
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As to the Money of New-England 
Meng. according to Mr. Neal, they have 
none at Preſent, neither Silver nor Gold; 


about 50 or 60 Years ago there was ſome 
coin'd, but now hardly enough left for the ir 


Retail Buſineſs, all the Payments amongſtthem- 
ſelves being made m their Province Bil's, 
made legal by an Act of a General Aſſembly, 
which deſcend as low as Half a Crown, ſo 
that the Gentlemen in New-Enzland carry all 
their Money in their Pocket Books, hence it 
is, that the Courſe ot Exchange runs fo much 
to the Diſadvantage of the Country, fer a 
100 l. ro be paid in Londen, is ſometimes 
worth 225 l. paid in New-England, ſo that a 


Boflou Merchant remitting his Eſtate to Len- 
don, would locſe half the worth of it, and ſo 
Viſa Verſa, a London Merchant remitting to 
New-Fng/and 1000 l. would get there for it, 


between 2 and 3000 l. and live as well upon 
it chere as upon the ſame Sum in England. 


The Indians have a fort of Money amongit | 


chem, which they call Wampam, and is a par- 
cel cf little Shells which lie upon the Sea 


Shoar with holes in them, which they ſtring 
on a Bracelet, of which ſome are white, (ix | 
of which paſs for a Penny, and ſome black or 


blue, chree of which are valu'd at a Penny. 


— — 
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NEW-SCOTL AND. 


$:tuation. 


| EW-5COTLAND, In which 
| is comprehended Acadie, is bounded 
| by the River of St. Laurence, N. E. 
and N. W. by the Atlantick Ocean E. by the 
2 ſame S. and by Canada and New-Ez: land W. 

$ lying between 43 and 51 Deg. of N. Lat. and 
between 63 and 70 Deg. ot Lon. being 500 
Miles in Length, and about 300 in Breadth. 
This Country is ſtill uncultivaced, unleſs in 
two or three Places near the Sea-Coaſts, the 
reſt is all Forteſts. The only Towns the 
Engliſþ have in this Country, are Port-Royal, 
Port-Royal, and that of Canſo. r Annapolis. 
Port-Royal or Annapolis, lies upon an Excel- 
lent Harbour, capable of receiving a Fleet of 
an 100 Ships. Here the Governor reſides, 
with 2 Garrifon of 500 Bagliß: The Place 
2 whilſt in the Hands of the French, laſt War, 
vas juſtly ſtil'd the Dunkirk of that Part of 
the World, by continually harbouring Fleets 
3 ct Privateers. 


| . 
A N E N. 
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NEW-BRITAIN. 


Situation. 


and Screights, is ſeparated from Nova- 
Scotia by St. Lawrence River, and Part of 


Canada, and extends from 49 to 64 Deg. of 


N. Lat. lying between 60 and 90 Deg. © 
Lon. This Cold and Inhofpitable — 
is but thinly Peopled with Indians, and the 
'only Part of it ie which the Englifb thought 
— Planting, was the Bottom and Weſt⸗ 
Side of Had . that Company Trades 
thither for Furrs and Skins, to the Value of 150 
or 200,000 l. per Ann. C which three tousths 
are Beaver Skins. 


N which is © ccmpreheaded Hudſons-Bay 
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NEW-TORK and N EV. 


FERSET. 


A Y properly be thrown together 
on ſeveral 83 having uſually 
the ſame Governor, and the ſame 
Government. They lie contiguous, and the 
Climate, Soil, and Produce much the ſame. 
It may be proper alſo to comprehend the five 
Nations of the Iroquois, with all the Lands 
that lie North of them as far as Canada, theſe 


being all under irs Protection. Therefore 
Canada, or Neu- France bcunds them on the 


N. W. and N. New- England, Scotland and 
the Atlantick Ocean E. the ſame Ocean S. 


Penſilvania and Maryland S W. and by the 


Lakes of Erie and Ontario W: So that theſe 
Uniced Ccuntries extend from 39 to 47 Deg. 
N. Lat. and from 74 to 80 Deg. of Lon. The 
South Part of theſe Countries are generally 
low level Grounds, but afterwards become 
Rocky and Mountainous. 

The City of New-York, is ſitu- New-Y 
ated in.40 ber 40 M. in an Iſland Px . 
in the midſt of Hadſons River. As this Town 
ſands on an Eminence, and contains upwards 
ol a 1000 Houſes, well built with Brick, there 
is 
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is ſcarce a Town in North-America makes a 
W4. better Appearance. It is alſo an Excellent 
16 Harbour, with commodious Keys and Ware- 
W. houſes, and employs ſome Hundreds of Veſſels 
in its Foreign Trade and Fiſhery's. This is 
g one of thoſe Governments denominated a Roy- 
al Government. The Governor, Council, 


and Officers of State being appointed by the 


1 Crown. 
1 4 vaſt Cata- Before I leave this Colony, I ſhall 
rad. juſt take Notice of one of the moſt 


remarkable Cataracts in the World, which ac- 
cording to Father Henepin, falls from a Pre- 
cipi ce 600 Feet high, he ſays farther, that 
this Cataract makes ſuch a prodigeous Noiſe, 
that People can't hear one another ſpeak at 
ſome Miles diſtance, and that the Waters 
throw themſelves over the Precipice with 
ſuch a Force, that they form an Arch, under 
which Men may ride on Horſeback. But 
Mr. Vandrieil, Governor of Canada, who or- 
der'd his Son with ſome skilful People to 
meaſure the Height of the Cataract in 17271, 
found Father Henepin egregiouſly miſtaken in 
ſeveral Particulars. For they ſay, the Waters 
did not fall perpendicularly more than 126 
Feet, but below the Cataract there were a 
Number of ſmall L edges, or Stairs croſs the 
River, that lower'd ic ſtill more and more, 
and if all the Deſcents were put together, the 
Difference of the Waters above the Cataract, 
and thoſe on the Level below, might be as 
much as Father Henepin makes it. They ob- 
ſery'd alſo, that the Noiſe of the Waters was 

nothing 
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nothing ſo t as the Father makes it; for 
People might converſe together cloſe by, nor 
did the Stream form an Arch, that People 
might paſs under it, for the Waters fall in a 
Manner dowrright : But they obſerve with 


him, that the Miſt, or Shower, which the 


Fall creates, is ſo extraordinary as to be ſeen 
at five Leagues Diſtance, riſing as high as the 


common Clouds, and when the Sun ſhines, 


forms a glorious Rainbow. 
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PENSTLY ANI A. 


| Situation. 

IES between 39 and 42 Deg. of N. 
Lat. and between 75 and; 79 of Lon. 
being bounded by the five Nations, or 


| Iroquois N. New-York and New-Ferſey E. and 


Maryland S. and W. being about 200 Miles 
in Length, and almoſt equal Breadth in the 


Northern Parts, and not above 20 or 30 Miles 


”"y Southern. 3 
hiladelpbia, t ital Ci 3 
is ſituated in 40 Deg * M. N. FE 
Lat. and is one of the fineſt Plans of a Town 
that ever was form'd, it is an Oblong of two 
Miles, extending from the River Delawar, to 
the River Schoa/kill, the Eaſt End ** 
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the firſt, and the Weſt End the laſt, each 
Front being a Mile in Length. Every Owner 
of a 1000 Acres, has his Houſe in one of the 
two Fronts, or in the High-Screet, running 
from the Middle of one Front, to the Middle 
ct the other. And every Owner of 5000 
Acres, has an Acre of Ground in the Front 
of his Houte, and the reſt half an Acre fcr 
Gardens and Court Yards. In the Centre of 
the Town is a Square of ten Acres, ſnr- 
rounded by the Town-Houſe and other Pub- 
lick-Buildings, and in each Quarter of the 
City is a Square of eight Acres. The High- 
Street is an 100 Feet wide, parallel to which 
runs eight Streets, which are croſt by 20 more 
at right Angles, all of them 30 Feet wide, and 
ſeveral Canals are let into the Town from 
each River, which add both to the Beauty 
and Conveniency of the Place, there is alſo a 
fine Key 200 Feet Square, to which Ships of 


4.07 500 Tun may come up, with Wer and , F 


ry Dccks for building and repairing of 
Shups. There are already 14 or 1500 Houles 
in the City, moſt of them well built with 
Brick, but there wants a great many more to 
compleat the Plan. 
The Three Sores Penſjlvania, and Maryland, 
ef Colony's are now the only Proprietory 
Governments of all our American Colony 's, 
for there were Originally three ſorts of Go- 
vernments, viz. Royal-Governments, Char- 
ter-Governments, and Proprietory-Govern- 


ments. The firſt is ſo called, becauſe the | 


Colony is immediately Dependent on the 
Crown, 
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Crown, the King appointing the Governor, 
Council and Officers of State, and the People 
only Elect their Repreſentatives as in England, 
of this Sort Virginia Nem-Hampſbire, New- 
Vork, Neu- Jerſey, and both the Carolina's. 
The Second is to called, becauſe the Company 
Incorporated by the -Kings Charter, were in 
a Manner veſted with Sovereign Authority, to 
Eſtabliſh what ſort of Government they thought 
fic, in theſe the Freemen not only chooſe their 
Repreſentatives, but annually their Governor, 
Council and Magiſtrates, and make Laws 
without the Concurrence, and even without 
the Knowledge of the King, but muſt make 
none contrary to the Engliſh Laws, if they do 
they may forfeit their Charters. Of this kind 
are Rhode-Iſland, and Connecticut in Neu- 
England. the laſt ſort the Proprietor is 
v with Sovereign Authority, appointin 
the Governor, Council and Magiſtrates, an 
the Repreſentatives are Summons d in his 
Name, but of late the Proprietor muſt have 
the Kings Conſent in the Nomination of a 
Governor, if he himſelf reſides not there, and 
when he does, of the Deputy Governor. 

The Produce and Traffick of Penſylvania 
conſiſts of Horſes, Pork, Beef, and Fiſh, ſalted 
up and barrel d; Skins and Furrs, all Sorts of 

rain, Pipe-ſtayes, Pot-aſhes, Wax, &c. 
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Situations 


NDER his general Title are com-. 
ded 42 ſeveral Colonies of 1 
North. Carolina, South-Carolina and 


eorgia, the Whole bounded by Virginia N. | 
= © an Ocean E, Spaniſp Florida S. and 
by that Part of Florida ſtill in the Indians Pol. = 
ſeffion W. extending from 30 D. 30 M. to 
36 D. 30 M. N. Lat. fo that we may reckon . 
this Country 400 Miles long. As to the Face 
of the Country, tis a low level Coaſt, not a 
Hill to he ſeen from St. Auguſtin to Virginia ; ; 
ſo that a Ship of any great Burthen can'c 
the Shores except in ſome few 
Places. There has not yet been found one 
Harbour on the Coaſt of North-Carolina; 
the beſt they have is Roancak, at the Mouth 
of the Albemarle River, and here Ships are 
far from being ſafe ; but there are ſome 
Ports in South- Carolina, of which the chief 
are George-Town, Charles-Town and Port- 


Rey al. 


Carolina 
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Carolina is happily ſituated between the 
Extremes of Heat and Cold, but the Heat is 
more troubleſome in Summer, than the Cold 
in Winter, their Winters being very ſhort, 
T and their froſty Mornings frequently ſucceeded 
by warm Days; the Air is for the moſt Part 
$ ſerene and dean, both in 3 and Winter. 
The chief Town in both the 
Carolina's is C harles- Teton; it con- — 
tains upward of 600 Houſes, regularly built, 
eme Brick, but moſt Timber, with Saſh- 
Windows, forming regular and ſpacious 
1 Streets. N 


. 
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II E new Province of Georgia is ſepa- 
rated from South-Carolina by the Ri. 
ver Savannah N. the Ocean E. Fra- 
1h Florida S. and by Indian Florida W. 
I he chief Towns are thoſe ct Savannah and 
urrysburgh ; the Firſt is ſituated in 31 D. 

20 M. about 130 Miles Southward of Char/cs- 
Fon, and about 50 or 6 Miles from the 
paniſh Fort of St. Auguſtia. In 1736 there 
vere above 280 IIcuſes regularly built in that 
$1 own, 20 Miles Weſtward of which is Pur— 
Fj iargh, being inhabited by a Colony of 
VNV. 1 1000 


ZW 
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the Planters apply themſelves chiefly to the 
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1000 Swiſs, carry'd over by Monſ. Purry, at 
the Cn of che Truſtees of Se br 
Purry obſerves that all Sorts of Trees and 
Plants will grow there, as well as can be, 
wiſh'd, particularly Vines, all Sorts of Grain, 
Hemp, Flax, Cotton, Tobacco, Indico, Olives, | 
Orange-Trees, as alſo white Mulberry-Trees, Þ 
tor feeding Silk-worms ; there is hardly any 
Country in the World, where thefe Trecs 
thrive better, nor where the Silk is finer; 
they grow ſo much in ſo ſhort a Time, that 
we dare ſcarce mention it. Capt. Scott has one 
at the Back of his Houſe at Port-Rœyal not 
above ſeven or eight Years old, the Body 
whereof is above five Foot round. But as all 


DE EC I man . 


Production of Rice, Pitch and Tar, there is 

vrry little Uſe made of them. All other Trees th 
grow there in the ſame Proportion, and much D 
faſter than in Europe, but particularly the T 


Peach: tree. 


SOUTH 


Hut h- Carelina, 


_ . 
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Situation. 
Out b. Carolina is not only ſituated in the 


SOUTH-CAROLINA. 
O be Degree cf Heart, Fertility, and 

Temperature of Air, as Barbary, Syria, 
Perſia, China, and in general all che beſt Coun- 
tries in the Univerſe, viz. in about 33 Deg, 
of Lat. but is alſo the only Country of all thoſe 
the Engliſh poſſeſs, that is ſituated in that 
Degree. The entire Liberty of Conſcience, 
and Commerce, in all Probability will in 
Time make it a very flouriſhing Settlement. 
They now produce and ſhip eff yeariy about 
60,000 Barrels of Rice, each of 400 Weight; 
they have alſo ſhipp'd off about 70, oco Deer- 
Skins, at a Medium, for ten Years paſt; about 
20,000 Barrels of Pitch; and 10,000 of Tur- 
pentine. The Pitch-pine is as good for Maſts 
and Planks as any in the World, and their Live- 
cak the beſt (not excepting the Eng!) for 
Knees for Shipping. This Part of Carolina 
produces much Rice, but little Tobacco: On 


che contrary, N. Carolina produces a 


Quantity of Tobacco, and but little Rice. 
12 N 
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; In 1729 King George the II. ha- 
I” ving es al Carolina of the 
former Proprietors, ſent over Sit 
Alexander Cummins, a Scotch Gentleman, to | 
take a View cf the moſt ciſtanc Parts cf the 
Country: He went to the firſt Town of th: 
Charokee-Indians, being about 300 Miles from 
Charles- Toten, and there met with ſome ct 
their Chicts, and receiv'd their Submiſſion to 
the King of Great Britain on their Knees, i 
hem Sir Alexander call'd the Great Man on 
the cther Side the Great Water, telling them 
that ail his Subjects were to him as his Chil- 
dren. He propos'd to take fix of their Chiefs 
wich him to Exg/and to do Honour to King 
Ceorre in Perſon, Six of them immediately 
clicr*d to go with him, they all embark'd the 
4th of May, and arriv'd as Dover the 6th ot 
June, 1730; they were all admitted to an 
Audience by his Majeſty, and they, in the 
Name of their reſpeRtive Nations, promis“ 
to remain his moſt faithful and obedient Sub- 
jects: Then a Treaty of Alliance was drawn 
up, which was ſign' d by the fix Chiets cn the 
one Side, and by Allured Popple, Eſq; Secre- 
tary to the Lords Commiſtioners of Trade and 
Plantations on the other. They were alter- 
wards ſhewn the publick Buildings, and being 
loaded wich Preſents, were fent back in one 
of his Majeſty's Ships. 
The Alban, There is a rational Proſpect of 
likely to 7775 conſiderable Advantage to the Eu- 
from Georgia. gliſp from this Settlement, fincc 
we find this Country will * 
— thele 
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thoſe very Articles we want moſt, ſuch as 
Silk, Wine, Oil, Rice, Furs, Skins, and na- 
val Stores. | 
As to the Spaniards attacking us there, 
what they do ot that Nature muſt be done 
very ſuddenly, if at all; for that Frontier will 
be put into fuch a Poſture of Defence in a 
very little Time, that it will not be in the 
Power of rain to hurt us. The Crown of 
Great Britain has never interpos d with that 
Vigour in Defence of an of her Colonies, 
as it has in Behalf of Georgia, and that with 
very good Reaſon, it being the King's pecu- 
liar Property, as well as both the Carolina's, 
all of which will be ſecur'd by this Barrier, 
and the Lands of thoſe Colonies conſequently 
| render'd of ten Times the Value, they were, 
£ & when they lay expoſed to the Ravages of the 
+ I Spaniards and the Indians. As to the French, 
» ſchey have a deſart Country of 3 or 400 
1 Mites to paſs over from their Settlements, 
before they can reach the Frontiers of Caro- 
lina. The Spaniards in Florida are much 
. more in Danger from them, than the Exgliſb, 
i and therefore it ſtands them in Hand, to have 
2 good Underſtanding with Great Britain. 
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TAMAICA. 


$:tuation. 


S ſituated in the Atlantick Ocean, between 
1 17 and 18 Deg. odd Min. N. Lat. and 
76 and 79 Lon. It lies about 20 Leagues 
E. of Hiſpanicla, and as many S. of Cuba, and 
upwards of 150 to the Northward of Porto- 
ello, and Carthazena, on the Coaſt of Terra- 
Firma. This Ifland is 140 Miles in Length, 
and in the Middle about 60 in Breadth, the 
Form pretty near Oval, it has one continued 
Ridge of Hills running through the Middle 
of it, calPd the — 

The chief Ports in this Iſland are Port- 
Royal, Old- Harbour, Port-Morant, and Point- 
Negril, but "tis very dangerous approaching 
the Ccaſt without a Pilot, on account of the 
Coral Rocks, which almoſt ſurround it. This 
Iſland is divided into 14 Pariſhes or Precincts. 
Their Towns of Note are St Jago. or Spaniſh 
Town, Kingſtou, Frey Fane e, and Port-Royal. 
"Ry St Jago, is pleaſantly ſituated on a 

* £>* fine Plain, it confiſt of 800 or 1000 
Houſes, and is the Capital of the Iſland. 
Kingftcn is a Port Town on the North Side 
of the Bay of Peri- Royal, which ſince the re- 
peated Misſortune of Port-Royal, is become a 
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large and populous Place, much frequented by 
Merchants. Port-Paſſage is a Sea Port I own, 
which obtain'd its Name from being the great- 
eſt Thoroughfare in the Iſland, the Town is 
not large, but conſiſts chiefly of Houſes of En- 
tertainment. Port-Royal has been almoſt 
totally deſtroy d three Times in our Memory. 
In 1592 by an Earthquake; in 1702, bya 
Fire; and in 1722, by an Innundation of the 
Sea. The Harbour is about three Leagues 
broad in moſt Places, and fo deep that a Ship 
of 500 Tons may lay her Side to the Shoar to 
load and unload. It formerly contain'd above 
! 1509 Houſes, and ſo much wy er by 

Merchants and Planters, that the Houſes were 
as dear rented, as in the well traded Streets 
in London. 

The Engliſh, or thoſe of Engliſh Extraction 
in this Iſland, are ſuppos'd to be about 50, ooo, 
and the Negroes, Mulatto's &c. about 150, ooo. 
The Food is much the ſame as in Europe, only 

Rats are Sold here by the Rats fine Eat. 
| Dozen, and when they are bred g. 
amongſt the Sugar-Canes, are thought by 
ſome very delicious Food. The molt com- 
mon Drink is Water, and next Madera Fines 4 
Madera Wines mixt with Wa- particular Qua- 
ter, Madera Wines having this 4% of #5em. 
particular Quality, different from French and 
other Wines, that it keeps better in hot Pla- 
ces than in a cool Cellar. Syder, Beer, or 
Ale, do not keep well herr. The common 
Fuddling Liquor of the Vulgar, is Rum-Punch. 
Rum 
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Rum, how Rum is made of Sugar Cane Juice, 
made, not fit to make Sugar off, being eaten 
wich Worms, but chictly of the Skimings of 
the Copper in Crop-time, or of Moloffes and 
Water, fermented about 14 Days in Ciſterns 
and then diſtill'd, It has alſo the good and 
bad Qualities of Brandy. | 

The principal Vegetable and Produce of 
this Iſland are Sugar-Canes, Cacao, of which 
Chocolate is made, Oranges, Lemons, Ci- 
trons, Palms, Coco-Trees, Cotton, Indigo, 
Tobacco, Woods for Dying, Salt, Ginger. 
Primento Drugs, ſuch as Guiacum, China- 
Root, Sarſaparilla, Caſſia, Fiſtula, Tamarinds, 
Venellas, Gums and Roots us'd in Medicines 
Db Manchinee! and Surgery. Here grow the 
and Mahogony Manchineel-Tree, which bears a 
Free. beautiful, but poiſonous Apple, 
and the Mahogony, the Wood of both which 
Trees are now in great Eſteem. They have 
no Deer or Hares. Famaica is a Royal-Go- 
vernment, the King appointing both the Go- 
vernor, and the Council. This Iſland is 
reckon'd the moſt profitable Government, ex- 


cept Ireland in the Diſpoſal of the Crown ot 
England, there having been Governors that 


have made 7 or 80001. a Year of it. 
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Situation. 


they were fo call'd by the Spaniards, on 

their ſuppoſing them to be Inhabited by 
Canibals, but upon the beſt Enquiry, it does 
not appear that there ever was a Nation of 
Cauibals in theſe Iſlands, or any other Coun- 
tro in America, the ficſt Diſcoverers indeed 
rais d ſuch Stories, but modern Travellers 
contradict them. | 

This is ſituated likewiſe in the Arlantick, in 

1; Deg. N. Lat. and 59 of Lon. being of a 
triangular Form, about 35 Miles in Length, 
and 15 in Breadch. It is a plain level Coun- 
try, tor in moſt Parts, the Trees are almoſt 
a'l cut down to make room for cheir Sugar 
Piantattons, which take up almoſt the whole 
and; at preſent nothing elle being cultiva- 
ted in ary great Quantities, their Corn, Fleſh, 
and Fiſh, being for the moſt Part imported 
rom the Northern Colcnies. There is ſcarce 
an Harbour in the Ifland, the beſt is that of 
Bridge Town, and that lies open to the Weſt- 


ward, however 'tis ſecure from the N. E. 
which 


1 one of the chief of the Carilbee Iſlands, 
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which is the conſtant Trade Wind here. The 
Coaſt is defended on the E. by Rocks and 
Shoals, from the Invaſion of an Enemy, and 
on the W. by Breaſts-Works and Redoubts, 
but therepairing them are roo much neglected. 
They have generally fine ſerene Weather, 
their Heats are not fo exceflive as in the ſame 
Latitude on the ®.ontinent, being conſtantly 
re freſi d by the Sea-Breezes in the Day-time. 

Brid1e-Town, is the chief Town 
as well as the chief Harbour, it is 
ſaid to contain about 1200 Houſes, tollerably 
well built of Brick or Stone; all Manner of 
Proviſion is very dear, ſo that there is no 
dining at an Ordinary under a Crown a 
Head, freſh Meat is a Rarity and chiefly the 
Food of People of Condition. 

The Government reſembles that of Jamaica. 
The Number of white People are ſaid to be 
30,000, and the Negroes and Mulattces, &c. 
100,000. The Diet, Cloathing, Manners, 
and_Cuſtoms cf che Inhabitants are much the 


Bridge Town. 


great a Plenty of Proviſions. 


ſame as in Jamaica, only there is not here 19 
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The Iſlands of St. Viucent, St: 
Lucia, Dominica, Tobago, Bar- 
buda, and Anquilla. . 


Situation, 
T. Vincent, is abcut 25 Miles in Length, 
8 and almoſt as mucii in Breadth, che 25 g 
liꝶ and Dutch nad formerly tome imall 
Settlements upcn it. AE 
St Lacia, lies about 25 Leagues from Bar- 
| l-adoes, the Soil is ſaid to be good, and yet the 
WB Exglif, and French have poſſeſs d and quitted 
it alcernately more than once. 


| Dominica, is Gtuated in 15 Deg. 30 M. N. 
Lat. This is another ſmall Iſland, which the 
> Engliſh have not thought fit to cultivate to 


any Degree, tho they may have ſome incon- 
liderable Settlement upon it. = 
Tobago, is lituated in 11 Deg. 30 M. N. 
Lat. being about 32 Miles in Length, and 12 
in Breadth, but 1 don't find there is any Eng- 
+/þ Settlement upon ir. 
Barbuda, is in 18 Deg. N. Lat. being about 
29 Miles in Length, and 12 in Breadth. 
This is the Property of the Cedrington Family. 
Coll. Codrington, who died in 1710, gave to 
the Value of 2coo per Aunum. to the Society 


for 
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for the Propagation of the Goſpel in Barba- 
does, and the reſt of the Caribbees, and to build 
a College in Barbadoes for that Purpoſe, 
which has been accordingly done. 

Anquilla is the moſt Northerly of all the 
Caribbees, "i (oy the Engliſp, lies in 18 
Deg. odd M. N. Lat. and is about 30 Miles 
long, and 9 broad. There is very little Su- 
gar rais'd in this Iſland, the Inhabitants apply- 
8 themſelves to feeding of Cattle, planting 

adian Corn, and other kinds of — 


of 
dry. 


The Iſlands of Antego, St. Chri- 
ſtophers, Nevis, and Montſer- 
rat. 


- Sitnation. 


a H ESE Iſlands do not lie far aſun- 
| l der, and are Subject to the ſame Go- 
vernor, uſually fti'd-Governor of the 
Carikbee Iſlands, for thq Barbadoes, be in 
reality one of the Caribbee Iſlands, yet chat 
and two or three Iſlands more dependent on 
it, having a diſtinẽt Governor, the Name of 
Caribbee Iands ſeems now to be reſtrain d to 
thoſe above-menrion'd. FRI 


Antege, 
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Antego, or Antigua, is in 17 Deg. odd M. 
N. Lat. and 61 of Lon. being of a circular 
Form, about 6o Miles in Circumference. The 
chiet Towns are St. Fohn's, and Falmonth. 
They raiſe a great Quantity of Sugar here, bit 
the ſcarcity ct freſh Water, and the unhealth- 
fulnels of the Climate, make it not lo deſira- 
ble as it would otherwile be. | 

St. Chriftophers, is likewiſe in the fame 
Lat. 20 Leagues W. diſtant from Antizua, 'tis 
about 20 Miles long and 7 broad, an excced- 

ing pleaſant Iſland, and produces great Quan- 
| = of Sugar, belides Cotton, Ginger, and 
Indigo. | 
Nevis, is about 18 Miles in Circumference, 
and produces Sugar allo in proportion to its 
| Dimenſions. 

Monſerrat, is about 10 Leagues S. W. of 
Aitego. It has been computed by ſome, that 
there are in Antego, 10,000 white Inhabi- 
tonts; in St. Chriftophers E029; in News 
2000; and in Menſerrat 400, and at lealt 
three times as many Negroes, &c. 


The 
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The Bahama Iſlands ; Bermudas] 


or the Summer Iſlands; and 3; 


the Iſland of Newfoundland. 


chief of which are Bahama, Lucays, 
5 Eleathera, or Long Iſland, Andros 

Providence, St. Salvador or Cat Iſland, Sama- 
na, Maquana, and Heneago, are ſituated in 
the Atlantick-Ocean N. of Cuba, extending 
between 21 and 27 Deg. of N. Lat. and be- 
tween 73 and 8x of Lon. there are about 39 
of them that make a tollerable Figure, of 
which Lucayo is the largeſt, ſome of them 20 
or 25 Leagues in Length, but moſt very nar- 
row, not any of them are conſtantly inhabi- 


T HE Lucas or Bahama Iſlands, the 


ted, except Providence and three or four more 
near it, in Poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, the Rea- 
| ſon why they pirch'd upon this rather than IF 


ſome of the larger ones, tis likely was, be- 


cauſe here is a good Harbour, capable of — 


defended with a ſmall Force, and ſo ſituated, 
that a Ship can't paſs from Spaniſh Americs, 
to Europe, without being met by Cruizers ſta- 
tion'd here in time of War. It is now a Royal 
Government. "uh 
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The Bermuda, or Summer Iſlands, are like- 


wiſe in the Atlantick, in 32 Deg. 30 M. N. 
Lat. and in 65 of Lon. about 250 Leagues off 
Cbarles- Ton, in South Carolina. Tis faid 
no Part of the World enjoy a purer Air, or a 
more temperate Climate, fo that the whole 
car is like the latter End of May in England, 
and is for Health therefore reckon'd the 
Alontpellier of America, they have not only 
Z Hcalth, but Plenty. The chief Town is St. 
* (Cerge, and contains about 1000 Houſes. 


Newfoundland, is ſituated in the ſame Ocean, 


between 47 and 52 Deg. of N. Lat. and 5 
and 60 of Lon. it is of a triangular Form, 
about 350 Miles in Length, and about 200 in 
| Breadth, at the Baſe. Tho' this Iſland lie 
| ſomewhat more to the South than England, 
| yet are their Winters much colder, theic 
| Ground being cover'd with Snow for about 


five Months annually, but at Midſummer, tis 


| faid ro be hotter. Tis a very barren Place, 
{ unleſs for Timber, bur the Fiſhing Banks 
have been an incxhauſtible Fund of Wealth to 
the Engliſh, French, and other Nations for 
| theſe 100 Years paſt, there being ſeldum lets 
than 5p or Coo Sail of Ships that load with 
| Cod-Fiſh here every Seaſon, tor the Mediter- 


ranean, and other Parts of Europe. It is fo 
cold and uncotafortable a Country, that 
there do not above 4 or 500 Families cf Eng- 
{i/þ remain here all the Year, beſides the Gar- 
rilcns that are kept at St. Fobn's and other 
Fortreſſes, but in the Fiſhing Seaſon, there 
may be 8 or 19,000 People more here. By 
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the Utrecht Treaty, the French allow'd this 
whole Iſland to be our Right, but a certain Di- 
ſtrict thereof was allow'd the French to catch, 
and cure Fiſh, but not to fortify any Place 
thereon. 


The French Colonies on the Con- 
tinent of North-America. 


H E French Colonies in America, 


may be divided into three Claſſes. W * - 
t. Thoſe on the Continent of South- ¶ ne 


America. 2d. Thoſe on the Continent cf Bit 
North-America. 3d. Their Iands in the * 
Allantick-Ocean. | 
Their Colonies in South- America, lie be- che 
tween the Dutch Colonies of Surinam N. and 1, 
the Mouth of the River Amazons S. to which St 
they have given the Name of Eqninoica! ß 
France, from its Situation under or near the "= 
Equator in Terra-Firma. | 
Their Colonies in North- America, are very 
large, if we comprehend all the Countries the bo- 
French claim a Right to there, but if we reſtrain I 1: 
their Territories to what they have actually 
poſſeſt themſelves of, thoſe of Great-Britain, 
are ſeven times as large. The Countries in- the 
cluded in their pretended Limits formerly —— Pl. 
under 
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under the general Names ot Canada, and Ho- 
rida, which the French have chang'd into 


Neu- France, and Louiſiana. I: does not ap- 


pear that they have divided this vaſt Conti- 


nent into Provinces yet, only they call the 


North Part cf it New France, and the South 
Part Louiſſtana. In the former they have had 
Settlements for upwards of an 100 Years. Ia 


the latter none till 1717, 


The chief Town in Canada is — 
Onebeck, ſituated in 47 D. 30 M. N. 


It. and 71 of Lon. on the North Shore of 
the River St. Lawrence, about 200 Leagues 
8. W. of the Mouth of it. This City is the 
Metropolis of the French Dominions in North- 


America, the Vice-roy who reſides here, aſſu- 
ming the Ticle. of Governor and Captain Ge- 
neral of New France and Louiffana. Tis a 
| Biſhop's See, with twelve Prebends, a Cathe- 
dral, and five Churches. | 
As to their Iſlands in the Atlantick-Ocean, 
they have amongſt the Caribbecs, Granada, 
Martinico, Marigalante, Guadalupe, Defirada, 
St. Bartholomew, Fancta-Cruz, and St, Martin. 
Martinico, is about 20 Leagues in Length, 
| but of an unequal Breadth. Tis well = 


ter'd by many Rivulets that come from the 


Hills, and there are ſeveral commodious Har- 


bours, ſome of them ſo well fortified that they 
bid Defianee to the Engliſh, when they made 
2 Deſcent here with 14 


; veral Thouſand Men, 
in the Jaſt War, who were forc'd to return to 
ys Ships, after deſtroying ſome of their 


ions. 
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The Produce of this Iſland is the ſame with 
that of Barbadoes, and as it is much larger, 


Yroduceth greater Quantities of Sugar, fo that 


tis now the chief of the French Caribbees, and 
the Seat of the Governor-General. 

Guadalupe, is the largeſt amongſt theſe 
Iflands, being 22 Leagues in Length, and 
about half as broad. This like Martinic 
abounds with Sugar, &c. and is in a very 
flouriſhing Condition, and to continue it lo, 
the French have well fortified it. This Iſland 
makes more Sugar than any cf the Britiþ 
Iſlands except Jamaica. | 

The French have three other Northern 
Iſlands, viz. Cape-Breton, St. Feha*s, and Au- 
ticofle. Cape-Breton, is ſituated between 45 
and 47 Deg. and a half N. Lat. ſeparated from 
Neu- Scotland, by the narrow Streights of 


"Ms 


Canſo, and the Streight of Cape-Ray ſepa- l 
rates it from Newfoundland. This Ifland is 


about 120 Miles in Length, and 50 in Breadth, 


a barren Deſart Land, and therefore tis pro- 
bable had never been planted, but for its con- 
venient Situation, for the French to preſerve 


their Communication with the River St. Law- 
- rence, and Canada, and to protect their Fiſhery 
in time of War. 
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RITAIN, was anciently called 
Albion, frem Alpion; the Word Alp, 
in the Original Weſtern Languages, 


B 


lignify ing very high Lands. By the Romans 


ic was called Britannia; concerning which 
Name no Agreement has been among the 
Moderns. That which ſeems moſt probable 
is, That the Strangers who came over from 


Gaul or Germany, call'd the Inhabitants 
Briths, from the Cuſtom of painting their 


To ies and Shields with an Azure Blue, which 
by them was called Brith; and from this 
* the Romans called it Britannia. The 
Britons were little known abroad, Azriome In 
before the Entrance of the Romans babitanti. 

into their Iſle. Their Coaſts only, oppoſite 
to Gaul and Belgium, were frequented by 
Merchants; from whom Cæſar drew his In- 
telligence concerning the Country he intended 
to invade, All that we find related of them 
before the Romans enrer'd, is, That the 
whole Country was fill'd with infinite Num- 
bers of People, abounding in all Sorts of _ 
| t 
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tle, their Houſes poorly built, and fcatrered 
all over the Country, without Order or Di- 
ſtance They lived moſt upon Milk, or 
Fieſh, which they got by Hunting. What 
Clothes they wore were uſually of the Skins 
ot Beaſts; but much of their Bodies were letc 
naked, and many cf them was painted with 
blue. Their Towns were moſt upon their 
Coaſts, and founded for the Advantage of Ha- 
vens, Theſe Inhabicants were much more 
civiliz d than thoſe of the Inland Country, by 
the Commerce of other Nations, The Com- 
modities of this Iſle were chiefly Hides and 
Tin; which laſt was peculiar to this Country, 
But little Iron, and that uſed either for Arms 
or for Rings, which was a ſort of Money cur- 
rent among them. 
Religion and In their Religion and Laws they 
Cufoms, were wholly governed by their 
Druids. Their Language and Cuſtoms were 
allo generally the — with thoſe of the 
Gauls, before the Roman Conqueſts, Which 
Affinĩty made them frequently aſſiſt the Gaul. 
in their Wars againſt the Romans, and gave the 
firſt Occaſion of Cæſar's invading Britain, 
Their Government was likewiſe of ſeveral 
Nacions, under ſeveral petty Princes. Whe- 
ther theſe deſcended by Succeſſion, or were 
elective, is not recorded: But upon great 
or common Dangers, the chief Commander 
of all their Forces was choſen by commen 
Conſent, as Cz/ar relates of Caſſivilanus 
againſt his Invalion, Their Forces conſiſted 
chiefly in their Foot, and Horſe; They _— 
| wile 
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wiſe uſed Chariots in Fight, with Scythes 
falten'd to the Ends of the Axle-Trees. Their 
common Arms were ſmall Shields, but very 
large Swords, They were eſteem'd a very 
brave and fierce People, till ſotrned by Lux- 


ury and Servitude. One Cuſtom Their Wives 
| ſeems peculiar to themſelves, which ia common. 
was a Society of Wives among certain Num- 
bers, by common Conſent. Every Man mar- 
ty d a ſingle Woman, who was eſteem' d his 
only Wife: But it was uſual for five or fix, or 
more, to have all their Wives in common. 
Every Woman's Children were attributed to 
him that marry'd her, but all had a Share in 
* the Care and Defence of the whole Society. 
Such were the People and the Cuſtoms of 
Britain, when the Romans ſirſt invaded their 
Iſland under Julius Ceſar. 

Domitian finiſh'd what Claudius Britain con; 
had begun, carrying the Roman guerd. 
 Colcurs as far as Fdenburgò in Scotland, Then 
| lived the Britozs under the Roman Empire 
| near 400 Years; when Italy being over- run by 
the Gothe, the Romans were oblig'd to aban- 
don Britain, and take Care of their own 
Country, Thus the Britons recovered their 
Liberty, but did not enjoy it long; for che 
Picts and Scots, who were often repreſs'd by 
the Roman Legions, finding the Country de- 
ſtĩitute of that Force, and exhauſted of their 
own braveſt Youth, purſued their Invaſions 
with greater Rage and Fury. The poor Bri- 
tons ſent over to AÆtius for Relief; but having 
no Succours from that Side, Fortigern made 


Addreſs 
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Addreſs for Aid to the Saxons. Theſe People 
were called ſo from a Weapon uſed among 
them, made like a Scythe, with Edge re- 
verſed, The Britons Offers were toon ac- 
cepted by the Saxons, whoſe Aſſiſtance was 
recompenſed with the Iſle of Thanet, and the 
County of Kent, one of the moſt conſiderable 
in Exz/and. But that would not ſerve their 
Turn; they drove the Britons out of their 
own Country, and force the greateſt Part of 
them to take Sanctuary in Wales ; while the 
reſt fled, to Cornwall, and Cumberland. The 
Saxons, hearten'd with Succeſs, invited till 
greater Numbers of their own from Abroad: 
Among whom the Angles ſwarm'd over in 
fuch Numbers, that this Province from them 
was called Augle- Land, and, for eaſier Sound, 
England. The Saxons eſtabliſhed ſe ven ſeve- 
ral Kingdoms (which were ſtiled the Heptar- 
chy.) Theſe Kingdoms continued for ſome 
Ages, till Egbert, King of the Weſt-Saxons, 
reduced the Hejtarchy into a Monarchy, and 
was crowned King ct Fugland at Wincheſter, 
Thus Britain came to be divided into three 
Parts, England, Scctland and Wales ; all now 
happily uniced into One, under the Name ot 
Great- Britain, 

The Mcnarchy of Frng/and was no ſooner 
ſettled, but the Danes came in to diſturb its 
Tranquility, During no leſs than 200 Years, 
this Kingdcm was harraſſed by thoſe fierce 
Invaders; till at laſt Canute their King got 


Sa. ons and Danes kceping a good Corretpon- 
| | dence 


_ — 1 


Poſſeſſion cf the Crown, in 1017. Then the 
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dence and intermixing by Marriages, 
made but one Nation. owever, the Reign 
of the Danes was of no long Continuance, 
there having been but three Kings of that 
Nation, who reigned but 25 Years. For in 
1042 the Saxons recovered the Throne, in 
the Perſon of Edward, ſirnamed the Confeſſor. 
Next to King Edward, and Harold his Suc- 
ceſſor, this Kingdom fell, Ann 1066, into 
the Hands of the Normans, under Hilliem 
Duke of Normandy, ſirnamed the Conqueror 
Thus this Part of Greaz-Br:tain was no les 
than four Times conquered by four different 


Nations. | 


England lies S. of Scotland, N. France, . 
E. ct Ireland, and W. of the Nether "49%: 
lands. In reference to the Globe, Exgland lies 
between the 50 and Co Deg. of N. Lat. As che 
Situation contributes much to its Security, ſo 
it is moſt convenient for Trade, Nature ha- 
ving furniſhed its Sea · Coaſts with many good 
Ports and Havens: Among which, Falmouth, 
Pl; mout h, Dartmouth, Weymouth, Southamp- 


ton, and Portſmouth, upon the Channel: Brj- 


fol near the Mouth of the Severn; London 
upon the Thames; Yarmouth and Hull upon 
the German Sea; Liverpcol and White-Haves 
in St. George's Channel, are the principal. 
England has this Advantage beſides, that its 
Sea Coaſt is for the moſt Part ſecured with 
high Cliffs, from the Irruptions of the Sea. 
Its Extent, from Berwick Northward, to the 
Iſle of Fight, is about 330 Miles; And from 
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Sandwich Eaſt, to the Land*s-End, Weſt and 
by South. 1 75 
The Air of Exgland is generally groſs, the 
Winters commonly rainy and foggy, and the 
Weather variable. However People live 
here to as great an Age, as in any Part cf 
Europe, the Thickneſs of her Air makes the 
Fields look green almoſt all the Year. It 
makes Abundance of Paſture for Cattle. The 
Summer Heat is the leſs ſcorching, and the 
Cold in Winter leſs ſevere. It is leſs ſubject 
to Thunder, Lightning, Earthquakes, and 
Hurricanes. After a great Glut of Rain, a 
Wind commonly riſes from the Weſt, to dry 
it up. This Wind predominaces in England, 
and is the wholeſomeſt. The Eaſterly Winds 
are unwholeſome, 2 in the Spring. 
The N. and N. W. Winds, commonly bring 
fair Weather: But thoſe oppoſite to them, 
for the moſt Part Rain. | 
Enztand has no Rivers of a long 
Courſe, like the Danube, the Rhine 
or the Volga. But the Thames, carries more 
Wealth in the Space of 25 Leagues, than all 
thoſe Rivers in their utmoſt Extent. The 
Thames is made up of two Rivers, Thame and 
This, which join together in Ovxfordſpire : 
There are ſeveral other Navigable Rivers, as 
the Severn, Trent, Humber, and Tine, beſides 
a great Number of other ſmall Rivers, well 
ſtor'd with Fiſh. 
. England is an open level Country, except- 
ing ſome. Hills here and there, agreeably di- 
verified with arable Land, Meadows, _ 
| Woods; 


Rivers. 
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Woods: And its Foreſts feem to have been 
preſerved only for the Pleaſure and Diverſion 
of Hunting. The principal are Wind/or- 
Foreft, New-Foreſt, the Foreſt of Dean, and 
Sherwood-Foreſt. England is allo to be ad- 
mired for its Verdure, which continues com- 
mouly nine Months together; and the great 
Number of her Streams makes the Country 
agreeable. It yields to no Country in Point 
of Fertility ; eſpecially for Corn, Cattle, Fiſh, 
and Fleſh. As for its Soil, tis rank in ſome 
Places, in others light and ſandy, and elfe- 
where clayiſh. *Tis true, there are many 
Heaths, Downs, and Plains, that yield only 
Graſs for Sheep, but they cannot be faid to 


be barren. Here is alſo Abundance of Hares, 


wild Fowl and Poultry. As for Fruits, and 
edible Roots and Herbs, no Country goes be- 
yond it: And fo conſtant is Plenty here, thar 
there has been no Famine in the three lat 
Centuries. As for Drink, tis true, we have 
no rich Wines of our own Growth : Bur by 
Navigation we have the greateſt Variety. 
Our common Drink is Beer or Ale, which is 
the beſt in Europe; beſides Cyder, Perry, 
Mead, Mum, and Punch; Cherry, Goolc- 
berry, and Currant-Wines, Ec, 

Engliſh Wool is famous all over Kh 
the World: Of which is made Cπα¹ ier 
the beſt and moſt ſerviceable Cloth. Fullers- 
Earth, ſo neceſſary in the Manufacture of 
Cloth, is alſo moſt excellent, and plentiful. 
Leather no Country yields better, nor in greater 
Quantity. For Building, here is no great 
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Stock of Timber, which for the moſt Part i; 
fetched from Abroad. However, EnglaniMxy, 
wants neither Stones, Bricks, Tiles, Glaſs, ncr F 
Iron. The Firing here is Wood, Turt, Pit- 
Coal: But the laſt is the moſt common. Fc Cat 
Carriage, and other Ules, there's no Country 
better ſtocked wich Horſes, For Hunting and via 
Racing, tew can match them: Here are alſo ”— 
Dogs of all Sorts, all of them ſtrong an 7 
tull of Mettle. Our Maſtiffs, eſpecially theſe 
we call Bull-Dogs, are of unparallel'd Courage. 
Here is allo a Race of Cocks, which ſhew 1 
peculiar Courage not to be found in any other 77, 
Country. And it 1s obſervable, that an Ex; 
liſh Dog or Cock, tranſported beyond Sea C5 
degenerates. | 

England yields great Variety of Flowers: cu 
For Phy ſical Ules, Abundance of Simples L. 
molt excellent Saffron, Honey, and Liquoriſh. 
Here are alſo Hot-Baths in the Counties c . 
Somerſet, and Deriy, and Abundance of Mine: 2 
ral Waters, about London; beſides the fame! 
Waters of Zunbridge. For other Uſes, E 24 
land is well ſtocked with Metals. Suſſex b 
noted for its Iron Mines, Derly/hire tor in on 
Lead, Cumberland and Somerſetſbire for thei 7, 
Copper, and Cornwall for its Tin. England 
has allo Plenty of Allum and Chryſtal, Cop«W th; 
ras, and Lapis Calaminaris, beſides Wood fe tz. 


the Uſe of Dyers. Another Thing Englan C. 
is happy in, is her being tree from dangerouW II 
and voracious Beaſts, which are fo pernicio"WM th 
in many Regions of Europe. There are a 9; 
B, 


bur a tew Serpents, or other venomous Cre? 
| ture 
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tures. England was formerly peſtered with 
Wolves. 
— As to Churches, beſides St. Paul's Publick 
.in London, where ſhall one find finer Buildings. 
i Cathedrals than at Jork, Salisbury, Wincheſter, 
BE Lincoln, and Glouceſter ? Alſo many fine Colle- 
nol giate Churches, particularly Meſminſter, Rip- 
pon, and Mancheſter. What can be neater 
nol chan the Pariſh Churches of London built ſince 
the Fire, and eſpecially the muſt modern 
oa ones? In the Country there are alſo many, 
i more like Cathedral than Parochial Churches. 
net Ileury the Seventh's Chapel at Weſftlminfter, 
"| the Chapel of Windſcr-Caftle, and King s- 
IF Chapel at Cambridge. There are allo a great 
many Steeples of curicus Architecture, para - 
15 cular thoſe of St. Bridget, and Bow-Church at 
London; Salisbury Steeple, whole Spire is the 
higheſt of any in Exgland; thole of St. Ni- 
cholas at Newcaſile, and Grantham in Liucolu- 
ire. What Country in Eurote can fhew 
two ſuch Univerſities as Oxford and Cambridge, 
WF adorned with ſo many richly endow'd Col- 
leges? And amongſt Lawyers, where ſhall 
one ſee ſuch Societies as our Inns of Court at 
London? For publick Halls, there is no Coun- 
ug try like England; witneſs Weſtmiuſter-Hall, 
te the Midale-Jemple-- Hall, Lambeth-Hall, Guild- 
Hall, and others belonging to the ſeveral 
Companies of Tradeſmen. If we come. to 
Hoſpitals, few will be tound more ſtately than 
thoſe of Chelſea and Greenwich, that of St. 
Thomas in Southwark, St. Barth lomew's, and 
Bethlehem in Londen. England is noted be- 
L 2 £ | lides 
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ſides for the great Number and Beauty of her 
Scone Bridges; particularly thoſe of London, 
Rocheſter, Briſtol, and Burton upon Trent. 
Alſo King's Palaces at Keuſington, Hampton- 
Court, and Windſor-Caſtle; beſides others in- 
ferior, as Richmond, Wincheſter, Greenwich, 
and Audley-Inn. No Country in Europe is ſo 
full of ſtately Sears as England, conſidering 
its Extent. But of all the Counties, none arc 
ſo full of them as Jorłſbire, Cheſhire, and 
Northamptonſhire. 

Amongſt the Curioſities of Eng- 
nd, we reckon Salisbury-Plain, and 
that of New-Market ; the firſt being of a valt 
Extent, and the other noted for the Horſe-Ra- 
ces. On Salisbury-Plain is to be ſeen that re- 
markable Monument cf Antiquity, called the 
Stcne-henge, It conſiſts of three Rows of 
Stones, ſome of chem 28 Foot high, and feven 
broad, with others laid croſs on the Top, and 
tramed into them. Near Witney in Oxford. 
Hire, is a Trophy call'd Roll- rich-Stones, not 
much unlike the Stone-henge. At Boskenna, 
in Cornwall, is to be ſeen another Trophy of 
18 huge Stones in a Circle, with another in 
the Center over-topping them all. In Cer 
Pariſh in the ſame County, there ſtands up in 
a Plain fix or eight Stones of a prodi Big 


Curioſit its la 


neſs, artificially ſet together. The Main- 
Amber, near Mount*s-Bay, is a Rock, which 
being mounted upon leſſer Rocks with a Coun- 
terpoiſe, may be ſtirred, but nor removed out 
of it> Place. Near Salkeld in Cumberland, 15 
a Trophy, vulgarly called Long Meg and her 

Daug h- 


Caſtle, wich a long Vault under Ground, and 


flows many Times in a Day. Owundle, in 


Mills. The City of Bath is noted for its 
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Daugbters, 3 of 77 Stones. In Mes- 
moreland, not far from the Kiver Lowther, 
there are Pyramidal Stones, eight or nine 
Foot high, pitched directly in a Row for a 
Mile together, at equal Diſtances. Ar Rygate 
in Surrey, is to be ſeen the Ruins of an old 


a Room at the End of it, where the Barons 
met in Council during their War againſt King 
John. In Derbyſhire is the Peak, famous for 
its Lead Mines, Quarries, and wonderful Caves. 
Theſe laſt are ot a large Extevr, and apt to 
ſtrike with Horror all that come into them. 
In Weſtmoreland is a Well, which ebbs and 


Northamptonſbire, is noted for its Drumming - 


Springs, of a wonderful Virtue for the Cure 
of the Pally, Rheumatiſm, Wea'neſs of the 
Nerves, and Scorbutick Diſeaſes, Sec. There 
are four Hot Baths, the Cro/s-Bath, that called 
the Hot-Bath, and the King's and Qreen's- 
Biths. The ancient Romans had a great Va- 
lue for theſe Waters, and built a Temple de- 
dicated to Aſinerva, in the very Place where 
the Cathedral now ſtands. At Buxten- Wells 
in Derbyſbire, nine Springs iſſue out cf a Rock 
at a ſmall Diſtance from each other, eight of 
which are warm, and the ninth exceeding 
cold. The Pi#s Wall is alſo worth Notice, 
being a Piece of Roman Antiquity. It ex- 
rended from the German to the 1r1/þ Sea, the 
Space of 80 Miles. It was eight Foot thick J 
and 12 Foot high from the Ground. Some 1 

3 Part | f 
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Part of it is ſtill to be ſeen, in Northamber. 
land and Cumberland. 
*Tis true, England is not altoge. 
Ae 44 ther ſo — as Holland, but 
comes little ſhort of it, though 
great Numbers of Men, Women, and Chil. 
dren, tranſport themſelves yearly into the 
Plantations, But then their Loſs is ſupplied 
by a perpetual Concourſe of Foreigners, 0- 
therwiſe England would go near to be unpeo- 
pled in leſs than half an Age. The Saxon, 
Danes, and Normans, all concributed to peopl: 
the Country. In the Reign of Henry III. this 
Nation ſwarmed with Poitevius. In Queen 
Elizabeth's Reign, above 30,000 Fleming; 
came here; and Janes I. drew hither an in- 
finite Number of Scots. From that Time to 
this, London particularly has been conſtantly 
ſupplied with Foreigners from moſt Parts of 
Europe, but above all with French; which 
City alone, conſidering it in its whole Extent, 
does probably contain one Million of Souls; 
next to which, York, Norwich, Salisbury, 
Exeter, Canterbury, Briſlol, Sbrewsbury, 
Glouceſter, Worceſter, Oxford, and Cheſter, 
are the moſt conſiderable. As for Market 
Towns, there are above 650, beſide many 
good Towns in which no Market is kept, 
and an infinite Number of Villages. 

The yearly Rent of all the Lands in Eng- 
land and Wales is computed to be twelve Mil- 
lions, befides her prodigious Wealth in Jew 
els, Plate, Hoards of Money, rich Move- 
ables, Merchandiſe, Sc. | BE: 
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We ſubjoin Wales to England, as , 
being incorporated with it, and living 
under the ſame Laws; though the Countries 
differ very much, and the Welfb have a very 
different Language from the Engliſh. This 
Country is for the moſt Part mountainous, 
yet it yields wherewith to ſubſiſt its Inhabi- 
tants; and ſome Parts of it are as fruitful as 
any Part of England. The antient Romans 
divided Britain into three Parts, viz. Britan- 
nia Prima, containing the South of England ; 
Britannia Secunda, containing Wales; and 
Maxima Cæſarienſis, the North Parts of Eng- 
land. Hither moſt of the Britons fled from 
the victorious Saxons; and their Poſterity, 
the Welſh, have ever fince inhabited that 
Country. Some Authors are of Opinion, 
that the Name of Wales came from [dwalle, 
Son of Cadwallader, the laſt King of the 
Britons. 

Irs Situation is Weſtward, the Eaſtern Parts 
of it bordering upon Cheſhire, Shropſhire, Here- 
fordſbire, and Monmouthſhire, in England; and 
the Weſtern watered by the [ri/b Sea. Its 
Extent is about a fifth Part of England, and 


does hardly exceed the four Eaſtern and Ma- 


ritime Counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, Eſſex, and 
Kent. In which Compaſs it contains 75x Pa- 
riſhes, 58 Market- Towns, and above 300,000 
People. Its Air is clear and ſharp; the Cat- 
tle ſmall, but all Proviſions good and cheap. 
Here is particularly Abundance of Goats, 
which naturally delight in hilly Places: And 
tor Fewel, great Plenty of Wood, Coals, and 
N Turfs, 
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Turfs. As for Harbours, the World can 
hardly ſhew one ſafer and more capacious than 
Milford- Haven. This Haven conſiſts of many 
Creeks, Bays, and Roads for Ships. Here 
are alſo many Rivers; as the Dee, Wye, Us, 
Conway, Cluyd, Tivy, and many other of lef; 
Note; beſides the S ern, that riſes in this 
Country. The Diviſion of Wales is into North 
and South. North-Wales is ſubdivided into 
Angleſey, Caernarvonſhire, Denbighſhire, Flint- 
ſhire, Merionethſbire, and Montgomeryſhire. 
South-Wales, into Brecknockſhire, Cardiganſhire, 
Carmardenſhire, Glamorganſhire, Peml * 
and Radzorſhire. South-Wales contained for- 
merly Monmouth and Herefordfpires, now two 
Engliſh Counties, and all Shropſhire, beyond 
the Severn, with the Town of Shrewsbury. Of 
the aforeſaid twelve Counties, all but Mont 
gomery, Radnor, and Brecknockſhire, are wa- 
tered by the Sea. 

There are four Biſhopricks in Wales, all 
belonging to the Province of Camerbury, 
viz. jt. David's, St. Aſaph, Bangor, and 


Landaff. 
* 480 is an Iſland in the 

%., North-Weſt Parts, about 80 Miles 
Eaſt of Dublin, in Ireland. It is all ſurrounded 
by the 1ri/þ Sea, but South-Eaſtward, where 
its parted from Caernarvonſbire by an Inlet 
called Menay. It is about 80 Miles in Com- 
paſs. It looks barren, and yet it yields Plenty 
of Corn and Cattle. Here is alſo Plenty of 
Fiſh and Fowl, and good Store of Millſtones 
for the grinding of Corn, 1 
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As to their Original, we have already hin- 
ted, that they are an Offspring of the antient 
Britons. Their Language is alſo the antient 
Britiſh, having perhaps, the leaſt Mixture of 
Foreign Words of any Tongue in Europe. 
As to their Temper, they are a ſtout and 
hardy People, and there goes an old Proverb 
of them, that they are a People of great Pro- 
bity, Ebriety, and Volubility. From the 
Time of the Romans downwards, they made 
many Struggles for Liberty, and never were 
quiet, till they got a Prince of the _— 
Blood, King Henry the Seventh, upon the 
Throne of England. To this very Day, the 
Welſb are repreſented as a cholerick People, 
ſoon provoked, but quickly appeaſed. They 
generally ＋ the ſame Religion with the 
Church of Exgland; but there are amongſt 
them, as in England, great Numbers of Diſ- 
lenters. | 

London is the richeſt, and moſt Shs 
flouriſhing City in Europe. By y 
London, we underſtand not only the.City pro- 
perly ſo called, but alſo Feſtminſter. This 
populous City lies in 51 Deg. 30 M. N. Lat. 
on the North Side of the Thames, which is 
counted more healthy than the South Side. 
Except the City of Weſtminfter, London ſtands 
on a riſing Bank, and a wholſome Soil, where 
the River is caſt into a Creſcent, or Half- 
Moon. The Tide flows here four Hours and 
ebbs eight. It is about 60 Miles diſtant from 
the Sea, which makes it leſs in Danger of be- 
ing furpriſed by foreign Enemies, and leſs — 

| noye 
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noyed by the Vapours of the Sea. On the 
North Side it is ſheltered from the cold North 
Wind, by Hampſtead, Highgate, and the ri- 
ſing Grounds of Vlington. Its Length, from 
E. to W. reaches about eight Miles ; but its 
Breadth from N. to S. is not above two Miles 
and a half, even from the End of St. Leonard 
Shoreditch, to the End of Blackman-ſtreet in 
SoutEwark, It contains 135 Pariſhes, viz. 
97 within the Walls of London, 16 without, 
15 Out Pariſhes in Middleſex and Surrey, and 
ſeven in the City and Liberties of Weſtminſter : 
For whoſe publick Devotion, there are (be- 
ſides St. Paul's Cathedral, the Collegiate 
Church of Weſtminſter, and ſeveral Chapels) 
and 101 Pariſh Churches. As for the Diſſen- 
ters, it is reckon'd they have at leaſt 100 
Meetings. Here are alſo reckon'd Cooo Streets, 
Lanes, Courts, Yards, and Allies, and about 
124,000 Dwelling-Houſes: whereas Paris 
has not halt the Number. And, allowing 
eight Souls to each Houſe, one with another, 
the Number of the Inhabitants will amount 
at that Rate to 990,000, The Eaſt Parts of 
London, almoſt as far as the Bridge, are chiefly 
inhabited by ſeafaring Men, and Tradeſmen 
relating to the Sea Buſineſs; the main Part ol 
the City by Merchants and Tradeſmen ; the 
City and Liberties of Neſtminſter, by the No- 
bility, Gentry, and retailing Traders. The 
Houſes are generally of Brick, except ſuch 
Timber Houſes as eſcaped the Fire of London, 
and a few built ſince. The new Buildings be- 
ing much neater, more uniform, and * 
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than the old, have occaſioned the Fall of ma- 
ny great and ſpacious Noblemen's Houſes, 
which are now built into Streets and Tene- 
ments. The Nobility, and Chief among the 
Gentry, are, at this Time much better ac- 
commodated, in fine Squares or Streets, where 
they breathe a good Air, and have Houſes 
built after the modern Way. In ſhort, Lon- 
don is remarkable for its Multitude of fine 
Squares: Among which, Lincoln's-Inn-Fields 
is the moſt ſpacious. And, did not moſt oſ the 
publick Buildings ſtands in Bye Places, no 
City perhaps in the Wcrld could make a 

reater Shew. London has alſo many fair and 
pacious Streets, as Cornbill, Cheapfide, Fleet- 
ſtreet, Hatton-Garden, Pall- Mail, &c. and, 
for Length, Thames-ſtreet, the Strand and 
Holborn, The new built Streets are beſt for 
Foot-Paſlengers, being paved on each Side 
with broad ſmooth Stones, for a conſiderable 

Breadth. 

For freſh Water, no Place in the World is 
better ſupplied than this is by the Thames and 
New-River, beſides ſeveral other Springs. 
The New-Rzver Water is owing to the great 
Care, Skill, and Colt of Sir Hugh Middleton, 
a worthy Knight of Wales, who for that Ser- 
vice deſerves a Statue in Braſs. For Fewel, 
this City is abundantly ſerved, both with Sea- 
Coals and Wood. For Butcher's Meat, there 
are twelve great Markets, wonderfully ſtocked 

with all Sorts of Meat ; beſides Abundance 
22 Butchers up and down. Leaden- 
| ball-Market, amongſt others, is ſo ag = 
| | tor 
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for Meat, that three ſuch would ſupply the 
whole City of Paris. For Fiſh, there is bu 
one great Market, which is at — ate. 

For all edible Roots and Herbs, Fruits, fo 
ers, and phyſical Herbs, there are two noted 
Markets. For all Sorts of Grain, Queenbitbe 
and Bear-Key are two great Markets. For 
Meal, there is one near Fleet-Ditch, and ano- 
ther in Bloomsbury. For Hay and Straw one 
in Weſt-Smithfield, and another called the 
Hay-Market near Charing-Croſs. Smithfield is 
alſo a great Market for ive Cattle, and Hor- 
ſes; as is Leadenball for Hides and Leather, 
and Blackwell-Hall for Woollen Cloth. Laſt- 
ly, all along the Thames, Timber, Stone, 
Coals, and Wood, are to be fold. Thoſe that 
delight in taking the Air, for the Improve- 
ment of Health, have a fair Opportunity for 
it in Adoorfelds, Iſlington, and Red-Lion- Fields, 
as allo by going to Chelſea, Kenſington, &c. 
For Perſons of a gentee] Appearance, there 
are the noble Gardens of the Inns of Court, 
and ſome of the Companies Halls, beſides the 
Charter-Houſe Garden. The Court Side has 
the Advantage of two Parks, one called Sr. 
Fames's-Park, and the other Hide- Park - The 
firſt only for walking, and the laſt moſt pro- 
perly for taking the Air on Horſe-back, or in 
Pemny-Poft Coaches, For the Conveyance 
eng . of Letters and ſmall Parcels under 
one Pound Weight, and ten Pounds in Value, 
toany Part of London, and Weſtminſter, and 
ſome Miles out of Town, here is the Penny- 
Poſt. If a Parcel happens to — 2 
alue 
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Value thereof is to be made good by the 
Office, provided the Things were ſecurely in- 
cloſed. 

But the greateſt Advantage of London is its 
vaſt Traffick, carried on firſt by Merchants, 
who trade in wholeſale; and next by Tradeſ- 
men, that is, Shopkeepers and Retailers. 
For the Improvement of Trade, the City 
Traders are divided into 62 Companies, being 
Wo many Bodies Politick, that enjoy great 
Privileges, granted them by former Kings. 
Each Company has a Maſter yearly choſen 
from among themſelves ; and other ſubordi- 
nate Governors, called Wardens and Aſſiſtants. 
Amongſt other Privileges of the Citizens of 
London, one is, that they are Toll-free through- 
out England. They are alſo privileged to 
keep out all Artificers and Handicrattſmen 
not free of the City. This makes the City 
ſwarm with Apprentices, brought up to all 
Manner of Trades. But the greateſt Privi- 
lege of this City, is, that the Citizens chuſe 
their own Magiſtrates, keep Courts within 
| themſelves, and make what Bye-Laws they 
| think fit for the Government of ir, provided 
they be not repugnant to the Laws of the 
Land. 
{ The principal Churches of this City, are 
St. Paul's Cathedral, and the Collegiate 
Church of J/e/tminſler St. Paul's being 
burnt down by the diſmal Fire of London, 
Care was taken, few Years after, for the re- 
building of ir, and a Tax laid upon every 
Chaldron of Sea-Conl towards it, beſides 

Ns. 7. * many 
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many liberal Contributions, and 30,200 |, 
granted by Act of Parliament. This great 
and ſtately Fabrick is now brought to Per. 
tection, together with a Dome and two Stee. 
ples. On the Weſt End there are two preach. 
ing Chapels, and over one of them is to be a 
Library. Its Length from Eaſt to Weſt, the 
Steps included, 570 Foot ; the Breadth from 
North to South, including both Portico's, 
311 Foot; and the Dome, from the Surface 
of the Ground level with the Street, 338 Foot. 
Its Choir, adorned with fine carved Work, i; 
all paved with Marble, and all the Doors of {Mupo 
Iron, caſt into Figures. The Stone Work is ma 
of Portland Stone, next to Marble for Dura- the 

leneſs. The Collegiate Church of Weſtmin- WM ine, 
Her was formerly an Abbey Church, and ſince Wt C4 
a Cathedral, This Church lies low, as the Pal 
whole City of Weſtminſter does; and yet is Kei 
ſeen at a great Diſtance, by reaſon of its h. 
Height. King Edward the Confeſſor was the ¶ finc 
Founder of it; King Henry the Third rebuilt {MW «ile 
it from the Ground, and King Henry the Se- Wt har 
venth added a Chapel to it, which is a Maſter- i 
piece of Art. In this Church, the Corona- an) 
tion of our Kings has been uſually performed, Mt 9c 
ever ſince the Norman Conqueſt. Here are Hint 
allo to be ſeen the Tombs cf moſt of our H. 
Kings, Queens, and other great Men. Len- 
don has allo many fair Pariſh Churches, eſpe- He 
cially ſuch as were built ſince the Fire, being K. 
generally decent, neat and beantiful, . A: 
; | the at 
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the Pariſh Churches, Chapels, zfeeting- Hin- 
Tabernacles, and Meeting-Hou- , Foreign 
ſes, here are alſo near forty Con- Congregati- 

gregations of Foreign Proteſtants, ““ 

tor the moſt Part French; moſt of them con- 
forming to the Church of England, and others 
to Calvin's Diſcipline. The Feros have alſo a 


ſtately Synagogue near Duke”s-Place. 


Ot all the Palaces belonging to the Crown, 


that ſtood within the Precincts of //eftminſfer, 


8 
* 


there are but two left entire, viz. St. Zames's 


and Somer/zt-Honſe. The Situation of the firſt 


1 


upon the Park, to which it gives it Name, 


makes it very delightful. Somerſet Houſe in 
the Strand, was the uſnal Refidence of Kather- 
Eine, the Queen Dowager of the late King 
| Charles, Near Weftminftcr-Abbey is another 


Palace, Part of which was burnt down in the 


Reign of King Heary the Eighth. That Part 


which eſcaped the Fire, haz been employed 
fince for the Uſe of the Lords and Commons 


aſſembled in Parliament. Lhtehall was un- 


happily burnt down in the Reign of King 


HVilliam, Jan. 4, 1698, and there was ſcarce 


any Part of it left ſtanding beſides the Ban- 
quett;ing-Honſe, a ſtately Pile, now converted 
into a Chapel. In the Strand, near Somer/e! - 


Houſe, is the Savoy, once a Palace, but fallen 


to Decay many Years ſince. Kenſington Pa- 
ace, Hampton- Court, and Windr Cale, three 
Royal-Houſes, are alſo not far from Landon. 
As to Royal Statues, that of King Charles I. 


- 


at Charing-Cro/5 is the beſt. 
M 2 The 
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The Tower is remarkable. 1. As it is 
Fortreſs. 2. For its grand Magazine of 
Arms, and Office of Ordnance. 3. For its 
Afint, wherein all our Coin is milled. 4. For 
its Jewel-Houſe. 
tory of the antient Records of the Nation, 
6. And the uſual Place of Confinement for 
Perſons of Quality, charged with Miſle- 
meanor, or any Capital Crime. This For. 
treſs, called the Tower, from its great white 


ſquare Tower in the Middle, built by Millian 


the Conqueror, ſtands near the Thames, below 


Bridge, on the Eaſt Side of the City, It is 
about a Mile in Compaſs, ſurrounded with an i 


old Wall, and this with a very broad and 
deep Ditch. It commands both the City and 
the River; and for its Security has a conſtant 
Garriſon in it, commonly of eight Companics 


of Foot. The Cuſtom Houſe, lies 

| = 2 Hon. between the Tower and the Bride. 

It is a ſtately, uniform and com- 
Briage, 


modious Building. The Bridge, 
over the River, conliits of 19 Stone Arches, 
20 Foot between each Arch, and has a Draw- 
Bridge almoſt in the Middle, Here is on each 

Side a fine Row of Tradeſmen's Houſes, with 
Shops well ſtocked. The Menu 
ment was erected in perpetual Me- 
mory of the Fire of London, which broke out 
September 2, 1666, and continued burning 
three Days together. It is a round Pillar, and 
is perhaps, one of the boldeſt Pieces of Archi- 


Monument. 


 rectare that ever was attempted, all built ct 
ſolid Portland Stone, 202 Foot high from the 
Ground, i 


5. For being the Repoſi. 
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Ground, the Diameter fifteen. It ſtands on 
a Pedeſtal 40 Foot high, and 21 Foot ſquare, 
the Front of it being adorned with ingenious 
Emblems. Within-fide is a fair winding 


Scair-Caſe, with Iron Rails up to the Top, 


ard this graced with an Iron Balcony round 
the Pillar, yielding a pleaſant Proſpect all 
over the City. The North and South Sides 
of the Pedſtal have each a ZLatiz Inſcription, 
one deſcribing the Deſolation of this City laid 
in Aſhes, and the other its glorious Reſtora- 
tion. 
The Royal-Exchange in Corn- 


ill, is the nobleſt Building of this / Ex. 


change. 


Kind in the Univerſe: Founded by 


| Sir Thomas Greſham, a rich Merchant in 


Queen Elizabeth's Reign. This is the gene- 
ral Place of Meeting for all Merchants, and 


| others, concerned in Trade and Commerce. 


Here are many fine Halls, among Which 
Weſt minſter-Hall, an eminent Building 270 
Foot in Length, 47 in Breadth, and the 


Height proportionable, all paved with Free- 


Stone, and the Roof ſupported without any 


| Pillar. This Hall is ths common Thorough- 


fare tothe Parliament when fitting. In Term 
Time, the Courts of Chancery, Kings-Bench, 
and Common-Pleas ſit here. In this Hall the 
Coronation Feaſt is kept, and a Court u 
erected for the ſolemn Trial ot any Peer 
charged with a Capital Crime. Gu:i!-Hai7, 
the Town-Houſe where the City Courts are 
held, is alſo a ſtately Piece of Building, fincly 
adorned with Pictures. Blacbcell-Ilall, the 
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Storehouſe for all Sorts of Woollen Cloth, 
is adjoining to Guild-Hall. The Traders vi 
London being divided into 62 Companics, 
every Company has a Hall. Moſt of theſe 


Halls look like Palaces, with fine Frontif. 
pieces, ſpacious Courts, and beautiful Rooms. 


For the common Law and Chancery, there 
are two Societies, called Szrjeants-[nn, one in 


Fleet-ftreet, and the other in Chancery-Lane; 


beſides the Inner and the Middle-Temple in 


Fleet-treet, Gray's-Inn in Holbourn, and Lin- 
eoln's-Inn in Chancery-Lane. In all which 


Inns the Lawyers live in a Collegiate Man- 
ner. Such as are arrived to the higheſt De- 
gree in the common Law, are admitted Ser- 
jeants at Law, which is a Degree anſwerable 
to that of Doctor in the civil Law. All the 
Judges of the Kings-Bench, Common-Pleas, 
and the Exchequer, are choſen by the King 
out of their Number. The Inns of Court 
have each a Hall todine in during the Terms, 
a Church or Chapel for publick Devotion, a 
Garden, or other convenient Places to walk 
in, The two Temples were heretofore the 
Houſe of the Exgliſß Knight-Templars, who 
being diſſolved above 300 Years ago, their 
Houle was purchaſed by ſome Profeſſors of 
the common Law. There are, beſides, eight 
Inns of Chancery belonging to the atoreſaid 
Inns, viz. Clifford's-Inn in . Fleet-flreet, Cle- 
ment's-Inn, New-Inn, and Lion's-Inn, with- 
out the Liberties, Thavies, Furnival's, Ber- 
' :4rd's and Staples-Ina in Holbourn. 


Near 
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Near St. Paul's Cathedral is a Society of 
Civilians, called Doftors-Commons, where are 
held ſeveral Courts under the Juriſdiction of 
the Civil Law; particularly the Higb Court of 
Admiralty, the Court of Delegates, and the 
Arches Court of Canterbury. In Warwick- 
Lane, is the College of Phyſicians, a fine 


Building, with a ſpacious Court, an Amphi- 
theatre over the Gate for anatomical Lectures, 


and a good Library of Books. The Number 


of Phyſicians belonging to this College, ought 


not to exceed eighty. 
Greſbam- College, in Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, was 
founded by Sir Thomas Greſham, who built 


the Royal Eucbange, and gave it to find ſeven 


able Perſons to read Lectures of Divinity, A- 


* ftronomy, Muſick, Geometry, Rhetorick, 


Civil Law, and Phyſick. For this Service, 


each Lecturer has 5ol. per Aunum, belides a 


fair Lodging in the College 
= was noted for being the Meeting-Place of the 
Royal Society, (now removed to Crane- Court, 
S Fleet-Freet) eſtabliſhed by a Charter of K. 


This College 


Charles the Second, 16633 for promoting na- 
tural Knowledge, and uſeful Arts, by Expe- 
riments. Accordingly, ſeveral Diicoveries in 
Nature have been made by this Society ; ſome 
tor Uſe or Profit; and others for the Satis- 
faction of the Curious, which may prove in 
Time, of great Uſe and Benefit. In this 
College is a Library, conſiſting of the choiceſt 
Books of Philoſophy, and eſpecially fuch as 
are molt proper for the Deſign of this Society. 

| | Here 
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of Nature, 


1. Chriſt-Hoſpital by Newgate-ſtreet, formerly 
ward VI. into an Hoſpital for poor Children, 


above 1000. Here the Boys have a Gram- 
mar-School, from which the apteſt Scholars 
are ſent to the Univerſity. 2. St. Bartbolo- 
mew's Hoſpital, where ſick, maimed or wound- 
ed Poor, are well provided with able Phyſi- 
cians and Surgeons, careful Nurſes, and all 
other Neceſlaries. 3. For the Cure and Main- 
tenance of poor Lunaticks, or diſtracted Per- 
ſons, there is in Ar fields a ſtately Hoſpital, 
commonly called Bedlam; which for Great- 
neſs, Beauty, and Conveniencies, is not to be 
matched in Europe. 4. St. Thomas's Hoſpital 
in Southwark, on the South Side of the River. 
The Uſe of this Hofpital is for the Sick, 
Maimed, or Wounded, as St. Bartholomew's. 
And adjoining to this is Guy's Hoſpital, found- 
ed by Mr. Guy a Bookſeller. 5. But the no- 
bleſt Foundation is Sutton's Hoſpital, com- 
monly called the Charter-Houſe, as having 
been a Convent of Cartbuſian Friars, in the 
Times of Popery. In the Reign of King 
Fames I. this Houſe came by Deſcent to 
Thomas Earl of Suffo/k, and Mr. Sutton pur- 
.Chaſed ic from him, and endowed it with 
4oo Pounds per Annum, now improved to 
near 


Here is alſo a Repoſitory of many Curioſities e 
, Beſides a great many Alms-Hou- 
Halali. fes, or ſmall Hoſpitals, founded by 
rivate Men, here are ſeveral great Hoſpitals, 


a Convent of Gray-Friars, converted by Ed- 


whoſe Number has formerly amounted to 
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near 6000. This noble Foundation was ſet- 
tled for 80 r Gentlemen, there to be main- 


Z rained with a liberal Allowance, and in a 
* Chriſtian Preparation for their latter End. 
Alſo for 40 Boys, to be taught Latin and 
' Greek, with a Proviſion for ſome to be put 
out to Trades, and others qualified for Learn- 


ing to be ſent to Cambridge, where they are 
allowed each 20 Pounds a Year for eight 
Years together. 6. Chelſea-College, a Royal 
Hoſpital, for the Entertainment of diſabled, 
or ſuperannuated Officers and Soldiers, ſtands 
about two Miles out of Town, Weſtward. 
It is a neat and ſtately Edifice, on the River's 
Side. The Number of Penſioners is about 
400, who all wear red Coats lined with blue, 
and are provided with all other Clothes, both 
Linncn and Woollen; befides their Lodging, 
Diet, Wafhing and Firing, and one Day's 
Pay weekly fur ſpending Money. As to the 


| Officers, their Annual Money Allowance is 


in Proportion to their Dignity. Greenwich- 
Hefpital, was founded for the Encouragement 
of Seamen, diſabled from farther Service. As 
alſo, for the Widows or Children of ſuch diſ- 
abled Seamen, and others ſlain or drowned in 
the King's Service. The preſent Number of 
Penſioners in this Hoſpital is very great, hav- 
ing been much increaſed of late Years. Their 

Commons is the ſame as in Chelſea- Hoſpital. 
As England is governed by King, Lords, 
and Commons, ſo is London by the Lord- 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Common-Council. 
So great is the Lord-Mayor of London's Ma- 
| giſtracy, 
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giſtracy, that none but he, and the Mayor 
of York, bear the Title of Lord. His Au- 
thority reaches, not only over the City, and 
Part of the Suburbs, but alſo on the Thames, 
as far as the Mouth of it; and Weſtward, as 
far as Stanes-Bridge. He is the chief Judge 
of London, and has a Power to ſummon and 
impriſon. His Houſe is a Court, and his Ta- 
ble open to all Comers of Quality. He has 
under him both great and ſmall Officers. On 
the King's Coronation Day, he claims to be 
the chief Butler. When he appears Abroad, 
he is always in long Robes, ſometimes Pur- 
ple, ſometimes Scarlet, with a great Chain 
of Gold, and a rich Jewel to it, hanging 
from his Neck downwards ; ke is alſo attend- 
ed by ſeveral Officers. But the Greatneſs of 
this Magiſtrate, upon his Inſtallation Day, is 

beyond any thing of this Nature elſewhere. 
MWeſtminſter and the Liberties conſiſt of eight 
Pariſhes, viz. St. Margaret's, St. John's, St. 
Martin's in ile Fields, St. Clement's, St. Mary 
Le Savoy, St. Paul's Covent-Garden, St. 
James's, and St. Ann's. The Dean and 
Chapter of Weſtminſter are veſted with all 
Manner of Juriſdiction, Civil and Eccleſia- 
ſtical: But the Management of the Civil 
Part is left in the Hands of Laymen, confirm- 
ed by the Dean and Chapter: The principal 
of which is the High-Steward, who is uſually 
2 Nobleman, and holds his Office during Life. 
To officiate for him, he chuſes an Under- 
Steward, a Man verſed in the Law. He, with 
the other Magiſtrates, keep the Court-Leet, 
Or 
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or Town-Court. Next to whom is the 
Head-Bailiff, who is inſtead of a Sheriff. In 
the Court-Leet he ſits next to the Under 
Steward. There is alſo a High-Conftable, 
choſen by the Court-Leet, having all other 
# Conſtables under his Command. Laſtly, 
pere are 14 Burgeſſes, 7 for the City, and 7 
for the Liberties. Their Office is much like 
chat of Aldermen of the City of London, hav- 
ing each a proper Ward under his Jurif- 
S diction. | | 
The Engliſb are an aggregate Body of ſe- 
veral Nations: Burt chiefly of Saxons, Danes, 
and Normans, not without ſome Mixture of 
Roman and Britiſh Blood. Their Speech is 
| likewiſe a Compound of ſeveral Languages, 
but chiefly the Saxon, Latin, and French, 
Their Complexion anſwers to their Climate: 
For they are neither Sun-burnt, as in hot 
Countries, nor Weather-beaten, as in cold 
Regions. No Country in Europe can outvie 
England, for Charmingneſs of Youth, comely 
Stature, and graceful Countenance in Men, 
or Beautitulneſs in Women. The Exgliſb are 
generally of a ſtrong Conſtitution, but it is 
commonly ſpoiled by Education, When they 
want their uſual Food, good Bread and Meat 
elpecially, they are preſently to ſeek, and 
cannot make ſuch Shift as other Nations. 
Their Temper is naturally ſuitable to their 
Climate; not ſo fiery as the French, nor fo 
cold as the Northern People. They are for 
the moſt Part referved, and leſs Communi- 
cative than the French: And as thcir Friend- 


ſhip 
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ſhip is not eaſily gained, ſo when once got not 
eaſily loſt. So great is the Tenderneſs of 
Engliſhmen for the fair Sex in general, that 
every where they give them the Precedency, 
and put them the leaſt of any Nation to Hard- 
ſhip and Drudgery. Valour is a peculiar 
Character of the Exgliſb, who never draw 
their Sword in vain; and their Conduct an- 
ſwers to their Courage. In Genius, they 
yield to no Nation in Europe. None has been 
more induſtrious to improve the Mechanick 
Arts; and the World to this Day is obliged 
to them for many of their uſeful Inventions 
and Diſcoveries, Here are made the beſt 
Clocks, Watches, Barometers, T hermome- 
ters, Air-Pumps, and all Sorts of Mathema- 
tical Inſtruments. For building neat and con- 
venient Houſes upon a little Spot of Ground, 
they have a ſingular Talent; and in the Art 
of Scaffolding they ſurpaſs all Nations. As to 
liberal Arts, where ſhall one find a People ſo 
enerally knowing? Here Experimental Phi- ere 
— is improved to a Wonder, and no ee 
foreign Church is better ſtocked with Di- 
vines than England, which makes their Works W's 
ſo much in requeſt beyond Sea. . 
In Point of Diet, the Engliſb live moſt up- <* 
on Butchers Meat, as the moſt proper Nour- 
iſhment for this Country; and all edible bu 
Roots and Herbs are uſed only as a Supple- WW © 
ment. French Soops and Kickſhaws, Veni- 3 
ſon, Sc. are ſeldom eaten but by the better MF 
Sort. In Paſtry Work, but chiefly Veniſon- A 
Paſties, they excel all Nations. Their Variety WW” 


of 
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dt Hof Puddings, their rich Plumb-Porridge, 
f WM Chriſtmas-Pies, and Brawn, are properly Eng- 
it % Diſhes, hardly known elſewhere. Tho' 
„ MMalt-Drink be their uſual Liquor, yet vaſt 
. WQuantities of Wines are conſumed here. For 
r {WFineneſs of Colour, Strength, and Palatable- 
w Wines, they have Beer and Ale, little inferior to 
wine; beſides Cyder, Punch, and other Li- 
quors. Coffee and Tea, two ſober Liquors, 
are of common Uſe in England. Punch is 
Jalſo much uſed, eſpecially by Sea-faring Men. 
The Uſe of Tobacco is very Univerſal, and 
not improper for ſo moiſt a Climate. For 
kaiment, the common Wear amongſt Men 
is Cloth aud Drugget, without any coſtly Or- 
nament But the fair Sex ſpare for nothing 
to make the beſt Appearance. The Exgliſb 
Exerciſes and Recreations, common with other 
Nations, are Hunting, Hawking, Fowling, 
Fiſhing, Dancing, Muſick, Stage-Plays, Sc. 
Bowling is very much uſed, for which there 
are Bowling-Greens kept very neat, peculiar 
to the Eng/iſh. And ſo is the Recreation of 
Paddock-Courſes, Horſe- Races, Cock-Fight- 
ing; and with the common People, Leaping, 
Wreſtling, Bear-Baiting, Bull-Baiting, Prizes, 
JCudgels, Ec. | 

The Diſeaſes the Exgliſb are moſt Dor 
ſubject to are chiefly the Scurvey, 2949: 
and the Conſumption. There is no Country, 
perhaps, where Rheums and Coughs are 
more predominant, eſpecially in the Winter. 
Agues and Rheumatiims are alſo very rite, eſ- 
pecially near the Sea: But Fevers are not fa 
. N requent 
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and Commodities, both by Land and Water, 
employs a World of Waggoners, Seamen, 
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frequent, as in hot Countries. From the 
Gour, Stone, Gravel, Cholick, and other Dif. 
eaſes, England is no more free than other Na 
tions: But Surfeits are more frequent, the 
Engliſh being too apt to indulge their Appe- 
tites. The Plague is not frequent in Eng. 


land. 

| The Home Trade of England i; 
Trade. carried on by Land and Water. By 

Land, all Proviſions and Commodities are con- 

vey'd in Waggons, and upon Pack-Horſes; 


by Water, either by Sea, or upon navigable 


Rivers. This vaſt Tranſport of Proviſions 


and Watermen. To receive what comes by 
Land, we may reckon 150 great Inns in Lon- 
don, where a vaſt Number of Porters are em- 
ploy'd to load and unload the Waggons, and 
to carry the Parcels where they are directed. 
As to the Conveyance by Water, one may 
judge of the vaſt Number of Ships, Mariners, 
and Watermen, employ'd in England, by the 
Sea-Coal Trade only, which takes up con- 
ſtantly 500 great Veſſels. 

The principal Commodities of the Growth 
of England are her Wool, of which Cloth 
and Stuffs are made, to the Sum of two Mil- 
lions Sterling per Annum. Her Tin, Lead, 
Copper, Pit-Coal, great Guns, Bombs, Car- 
caſſes, c. for one Million. Moreover, ſhe 
exports abundance of Corn, Red-Herrings, 
ſmoak*d Pilchards, and Salmoa ; beſides abun- 
dance of Leather, S.ffron, Locks, Pendulums, 

Watches; 
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Watches; and all Sarts of Mathematical In- 
ſtruments, c. Her Trade with 7reland, and 
Fiſhery with Newfoundland, is alſo very be- 
neficial to her. With Ireland, by exporting 
her Wool, Beef, Hides, Tallow, Butter, and 
Fiſh. 

Foreign Trade is regulated at London, by 
ſev ral Companies of Merchants, impowered, 
by Royal Authority, for the Improvement ot 
their reſpective Trade. 

Beſides the Conveniency of Tra- 


wvelling by Sea, or on Rivers, no Travelling. 


Nation in the World is better accommodated, 
either with Horſes or Coaches. The firſt fo 
common in Exgland, as to be uſed even by the 
vulgar Sort. It a Man's Occaſions require 
the utmoſt Speed, he has the Conveniency of 
Poit-Horſes, to be ſhifted at every Poſt-Stage. 
The Roads are alſo much frequented with: 
Coaches, cſpecially the Neighbourhood of 
London. Theſe ſet out at certain Times for 
all the noted Towns in Exglangd, and return 
from thence with great Speed. As to the Poſt, 
for Intercourſe of Letters, there is a General 
Office in Lombard-ſtreet, London, managed in 
chief by two Poſt-Maſters General, who have 
under 'em 182 Deputy-Poſt-Maſters in Eng- 
land and Scotland, molt of 'em keeping regu- 
lar Offices in their Stages. 

The People of Eng/and are gene- 
rally divided into Laity and Clergy ; 
and the firſt ſub-divided into Nobility, Gen- 
try, and Commonalty. By the Nobility, we 
mean only the Temporal Peers of the Realm, 

N 2 being 


Degrees. 
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being Lords of Parliament; of whom there 
are five Degrees, diſtinguiſhed by the ſevera 
Titles of Duke, Marquis, Earl, Viſcount, and 
Baron. 

The Nobility enjoy many great Privileges, 
the principal of which are theſe that follow: 
1. That they are free from all Arreſts for 
Debts, as being the King's Hereditary Coun- 
cellors. But 123 may be taken upon 
their Lands and Goods, For the ſime Res- 
ſon they are free from all Attendance at 
Courts-Leer, or Sheriffs-Turns 2. In Cri- 
minal Cauſes, they are we tried by their 
Peers; who give in their Verdict, not upon 
Oath, as other Juries, but upon their Honour, 
3- To prevent the ſpreading of any Scandal 
upon Peers, or any great Officer of the Realm, 
there is an expreſs Law, called Scandalun 
Magnatum, by which any Man convicted, 1; 
condemned to an arbitrary Fine, and to re- 
main in Priſon till the ſame be paid. 4. Up- 
on any great Trial in a Court of Juſtice, a 
Peer may come into the Court, and fit there 
covered, 


Fog Of all the Orders in the World, 
Koiche: that of the Garter is the moſt noble 
tbe Garter. and antient 5 for it was inſtituted 
in 1350, by Fdward III. who cor- 

quered France and Scotland, and brought home 
their Kings Priſoners. *Tis called the Order 
of the Garter, becauſe this was the only Part 
of the whole Habit of the Order worn at fitſt: 
And this Motto was ordered to be wrought 
on the Garter, Honi ſoit qui mal 1 

| Shame 
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Chame be to him that Evil thinks. This ho- 
nourable Society conſiſts of the Sovereign, the 
King or Queen of Great Britain, and 25 
Companions, called Knights of the Garter. 
And whereas St. George is the Patron of Eng- 
land, tis upon St. George's Day they are uſu- 
ally inſtalled, in the noble Chapel of the 
Caſtle of NMudſer, with great Pomp and Mag- 
nificence, The Garter is worn by the Knights 
. Jon the left Leg; the ſame is blue, deck'd 
at with Gold, Pearls, and precious Stones, with 
i. Buckle of Gold; but inſtead of it, they 
ir commonly wear but a large blue Ribbon. They 
\n alſo wear a broad blue Ribbon over their left 
r. Shoulder, with St. George's Picture at the Bot- 
om of it, beſides ſeveral other Ornaments, 
1 either conitant or occaſional. The Biſhop of 
„Vircbeſter is the Prelate of the Garter, the 
i; WW Biſhop of Salisbury Chancellor, and the Dean 
„of Vindſor Regiſter: The principal King ar 
„Arms, called Garter, is the chief Lay Offi- 
cer of this Society. There are in the Caſtle 
of Windſor 26 decay*'d Gentlemen, common- 
ly called the Poor Knights of Vindſer, who 
have a liberal Maintenance at the Charge of 
the College. There have been of this Order, 
eight Emperors, above 20 foreign Kings, 

and many more inferior Princes. 
Next to the Peers of the Realm, 
we come to the Gentry, conſiſting of 
Knights, Eſquires, and Gentlemen without 
Title. Beſides the Knights of the Garter, 
here are Knights Baronets, Knights of the 
Bath, and Knights Batchelors, all diſtin- 
3 | guiſhed 


Gentry. - 
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guiſhed from the reſt of the Gentry by th: 
Title of Sir prefixed to their Chriſtian Names 
Baronets are the firſt among the Gentry, and 
the only Knighthood that is hereditary. Thi 
Honour was firſt inſtituted in the Year 1611, 
by King James I. who limited their Numbe: 
to 200 3 but his Succeſſors did not tie them: 
felves up to that Rule. The Knights of the 
Bath are fo called from their Bathing, uſed 
before they were created. Henry IV. was the 
Founder of this Order, which was reviv*d in 
the late Reign: They wear a ſcarlet Ribbon, 
belt-wife. Knights Batchelors are the moſ 
common, and therefore the leſs eſteem*d. For. 
merly this Honour was beftow'd only upon 
Sword-men for their military Service, or upon 
Noblemen's Sons, but of later Times ir has 
been ſo frequently conferr'd upon Lawyers, 
Phyſicians, Merchants, and others, that the 
Kingdom ſwarms with this Sort of Knights, 
Eſquires are properly the younger Sons of 
Earls, the Sons of Viſcounts and Barons, the 
eldeſt Sons of the younger Sons of Peers, the 
eldeſt Sons of Knights, and their eldeſt Sons 
for ever. There are alſo Eſquires created by 
the King; and thoſe that are in publick Off 
ces, or in any eminent Station, ſuch as Juſti- 
ces of the Peace, Mayors of Towns, Coun- 
ſellors as Law, Serjeants of the ſeveral Offices 
in the King's Courts, and other noted Officers, 
are alſo reputed Eſquires. Gentlemen ate 
thoſe properly, who, being deſcended of 
good Family, bear a Coat of Arms, without 
any particular Title. Formerly Frading de- 


graded 
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graded a Gentleman, and now a thriving 
Tradeſman becomes a Gentleman by the hap- 
py Return of his Trade. As to Merchants, 
the Founders of Trade, and of the Nation's 
Wealth, they deſerve indeed to be ranked 
amongſt Gentlemen; therefore many Gentle- 
men born, take upon them this Profeſſion, 
without any Prejudice or Blemiſh to their 
Birth: Nay, tis common with us, for Gen- 
tlemen's and Merchants Sons and Daughters 
to intermarry. In ſhort, the Title of Gen- 
tlemen is given in England to all that diſtin- 
iſh themſelves from the common Sort of 
— by a good Garb, gentee] Air, good 
Education, Wealth, or Learning. 
By the inferior Sort of People, we ; 
mean rly ſuch as get their Live- == 
lihood either in a mechanick, or ſervile Pl. 
Way ; as ordinary Tradeſmen, Mari- 
ners, Husbandmen, inferior Servants, La- 
bourers, Sc. But there is a middle Sort, 
between the Degree of a Gentleman and theſe, 
viz, Yeomen, and Copyholders. Thoſe are 
called Yeomen, or Freeholders. that have 
Land of their own to a good Value, and huf- 
band it themſelves. The Copyholders are 
much of the ſame Nature, a Copyhold being 
a Kind of Inheritance. The meaner Sort of 
People are the happieſt People in Europe of 
their Rank, and the leaſt liable to Oppreſſion 
from the Sovereign. * 
The Clergy is divided into Biſhops, 
W inferior Clergy. Erg Clergy. 
land and Wales conſiſting of 26 Dioceſes, there 
are 
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are accordingly 26 Dioceſans, or Biſhops, 
beſides che Biſhop of Man, who is no Peer of 
the Realm, as the other Biſhops are. Two 
of thoſe Biſhops having a Superincendency 
over the whole Church of Exzland, are there- 
fore called Archbiſhops, one of Canterbury, 
and the other of Jork; and their Provinces 
accordingly : The firſt of which far exceeds 
the laſt, for of 26 Dioceſes it takes 22, wiz. 
18 in England, and 4 in Wales. The Biſhops 
are the Overſeers of the Clergy and People 
committed to their Charge; they have in 
chief the Power of Ordination, tho* they al- 
ways pertorm it jointly with ſome other 
Priefts. The Archbiſhap of Canterbury has 
a Kind of Supereminency over the Archbi- 


ſhop of York. All the Biſhops are called 


Lords Spiritual, Fathers in God, Right Re- 
verend, and have the Title of Lordſhip. 
Theſe have not only the ſame Privileges as 
the Temporal Lords, bur alſo ſome peculiar 
Prerogatives, and thoſe of a high Nature. 
The Dignify'd Clergy are Deans, Arch- 
Deacons, Rural Deans, and Prebendaries, 
or Canons, who are aſſiſtant to Biſhops, and 
ior the moſt Part Men above the common 
Capacity of the Inferior Clergy. 
he Inferior Clergy are ſuch as are not 
dignify*d, whether Rectors, Vicars, Curates, 
or ſimple Deacons.. We call Rector a 2 
man poſſeſſed of a Living, the predial Tyt 
whereof is not impropriated; Vicars, that 
officiate in thoſe Livings which are called Im- 
propriations Curates, that attend the Ser- 
vice 
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vice of the Church in the Room of Incum- 
bents diſabled, or of Rectors holding ſeveral 
Livings 3 and Deacons, ſuch as are admitted 
into ſome Part of the Service of the Church, 
till they be fit for the prieſtly Office; for the 


| Church of * has three diſt int Orders, 


viz, Biſhops, Prieſts, and Deacons. By the 
Canon-Law, to be admitted a Deacon, one 
mult be 23 Years of Age; to be a Prieſt, 
24 3 and a Biſhop, 30. 

The Laws of England are the , 
Foundation of its Government. Fhe « 
Common Law is a Summary of the Laws of 
the Saxons and Danes, to which HVilliam the 
Congueror added ſome of the Cuſtoms of Nor- 
mandy, and cauſed them all to be written in 
his own Diale&t. The Statute Law is the 
Laws made from Time to Time by King and 
Parliament, as Occaſion requires: The Mar- 
tial Law, which concerns only Soldiers and 
Mariners; the Foreſt Law, concerning Fo- 
reſts; the Civil Law, made uſe of in the 
Court of Admiralty, the two Univerſities, all 
ſpiritual Courts, the Earl-Marſhal's Court, 
and in Treaties with foreign Princes; the 
Laws of Rhodes and Oleron, concerning ma- 
ritime Affairs; and the Canon Law, which 
takes Place in Things relating merely to Reli- 
gion. There are other Laws, called Muni- 
cipal, or By-Laws, proper to Corporacions. 
By the Laws of England, the Engliſh are a 
free People, becauſe no Law can be made or 
abrogated, without their Conſent by their 


Repreſentatives in Parliament. By the ſame 
Laws 
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Laws, no Engliſb Subject ought to be impri. 
ſoned without Cauſe ſhewn : nor may he be 
denied a Writ of Habeas Corpus, to bring him 
ſpeedily to his Trial; and it upon an Habea; 
Corpus, no Cauſe of Impriſonment be alledg. 
ed, the Priſoner muſt be ſet at Liberty. No 
Racks are uſed to force a Confeſſion of Guilt 
from the Priſoner ; and nothing but clear Evi. 
dence, upon Oath, can bring him in Guilty, 
None can be tried but by a Jury of his Peers, 
nor condemned but by the Laws of the Land, 
or by an Act of Parliament; nor ought any to 
be fined for any Offence, but according to the 
Merit of it. No Taxes, Loans, or Benevo- 
lences, can be impoſed upon Engliſh Subjects, 
but with their own Conſent by their Repre- 
ſentatives in Parliament. 

When a Woman marries, ſhe 
Sons rela vives herſelf over, and what ſhe 

ing to 2 


Wives, Ac. brings with her, to her Husband's ¶ wi 
Power. She parts with her very tu 

Surname, and aſſumes her Husbands. If ſhe 

has any Tenure, ſhe holds it of, and by her ſte 

Husband. She can make no Contract, nor N yc 


on away, nor alienate any Thing, without in 
r Husband's Conſent. If ſhe offends, her al 
Hasband may correct her: But if ſhe wrong Ml B 
another by her Tongue, or Treſpaſs, her WW ſe 
Husband anſwers for the Fault. It ſhe takcs L 
Things upon Truſt, unknown to her Hus- t 
band, he is liable to pay, unleſs he has cried p 
her down in the Market. A Woman that F 

c 


has killed her Husband, is, by Law, to be 
burnt alive, If a Wife brings forth a Child 
3 | begotten 
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before Marriage by another Man, 
the Husband is bound to own it, and the 
Child ſhall be his Heir at Law. If the brings 
forth a Child after a long Abſence of her 
Husband, and he lived all that while within 
the four Seas, he muſt father that Child. If 
a Wife, being an Heireſs, brings to her Hus- 
band an Eſtate in Land, that defcends to her 
eldeſt Son; and if ſhe has no Son, but only 
Daughters, it is divided amongſt them. But 
if ſhe dies without Iſſue. the Land to the 
next Heir at Law: Only the Husband ſhall 
enjoy the Profit thereof during his Life, pro- 
vided he had a Child alive of her Body. In 
ſhort, as the Husband and Wife are accounted 
but One, ſo ſhe cannot be produced as a Wit- 
neſs for or againſt him. Nor can they be 
wholly ſeparated by Law, but upon a Nullity 
of Marriage, Procontract, Conſanguinity 
within the Degrees forbidden, Impotency, or 
tuch like. 

The eldeſt Son of a Family, is, by the Cu- 
ſtom of England, commonly provided for be- 
yond all other Children, and ſucceeds both 
in the Title and Eſtate; he inherits all Lands, 
and younger Children the perſonal Eſtate. 
But if there be no Son, both the real and per- 
ſonal Eftate are equally divided among the 
Daughters. When the Eſtate is not entailed, 
the Father may leave it to what Child he 
pleaſes, or give it away from his Children. 
A Son at the Age of 14, his Father being 
dead, may chuſe his Guardian, conſent to 
Marriage, and by Will diſoſe of Goods and 
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Chattels. At 21 he is of Age, and then free 
to make Contracts. c | 
Servants are commonly hired for one Lear, 
at the End whereof they leave their Maſters, Nes 
after a fair Warning. A Maſter may by Lay 
correct his Servant, when he gives him juſt Ce 
Cauſe; and Reſiſtance in a Servant is liable to 
a ſevere Penalty. Apprentices in England 
are bound to ſerve ſeven Years, and all that 
time bare-headed in open Shops. An Ap- 
prentice is bound by his Indenture, not to 
marry during the Time of his Apprentice- 
ſhip. But if a Maiden-Apprentice do marry, 
ſhe may go to her Husband. 
1 : The Monarchy of Great-Britain 
Footer ug is admirably well framed, being 
limited in ſuch a Manner as ſecures 
the People's Liberty, without making the 
King little. Tis a mixed Government of 
Monarchy in the King, Ariſtocracy in the 
Lords, and Democracy in the Commons. The 
King has all the Enſigns of Royalty: At 
his Acceſſion to the Crown, he is proclaimed 
with great Solemnity ; and his Coronation is Sue 
performed with great Pomp and Magnifi- S 
cence. He has likewiſe all the Marks of o- Fin 
vereignty, as the Power of making Treaties NV 
and Leagues with Foreign States, of making Hat 
Peace and War, ſending and receiving Am- Rat 
baſſadors, creating of Magiſtrates; of calling, NEi 
adjourning, and proroguing, and diſſolving Han 
the Parliament; of conferring Titles of Ilo- T. 
nour; of coining, pardoning of Criminals, bsc. lar 
He has alone the Choice and Nomination ct 
the 
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by ſuperior Officers, the principal Direction 
ar Did Command of his Armies, of all Maga- 
re Wines and Ammunition, Caſtles, Forts, Ports, 
1 lvens, and Ships of War. The Militia is 
at WMilcewiſe wholly at his Command, and the pub- 


ick Monies at his Diſpoſal. Without bis 
Aſſent, no Bill in Parliament can paſs into a 
Law: And he may increaſe the Number of 
Peers, by creating more Barons, or calling 


. o their Houſe whom he thinks fit by Writ. 
e- All Counſellors, Officers of State,, and Judges 
y, Ne nominated by him. None but the King 


has the ſovereign Power in the Adminiſtra- 
in Mtion of Juſtice. In Puniſhments, he may ei- 
g eber pardon the Offence, or alleviate the Pu- 
es Nriſhment, after Sentence. The King is the 
ie MWſupreme Head of the Church, as he is of the 
of tate. He alone has the Patronage of all B.- 
ie ſhopricks. So tender is the Law tor the Pre 
ie ſcrvation of the King's Perſon, that the very 
t Minagiaing or intending his Death, proved by 
d Hany Overt-Ac, is High-Treaſon by Law. 
is uch is the Reſpect paid to the King by his 
objects, that they all ſtand bare, not wnly 
in his Preſence, but even in his Abſence, 
s Where he has a Chair of State. All People 
» {Wit their firſt Addreſs kneel to him, and he is 
at all Times ſerved upon the Knee. The 
» {ings of England have always kept a great 
and ſplendid Court, conſiſt ing of a numerous 
Train of Officers and Servants with large Sa- 
laries, beyond any Court in Europe. 


O When 
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When the King is under 12 
ears of Age, then a Regent, i, 
appointed, either by the King c 
Parliament. But when the King comes tg 
be 14 Years of Age, he may revoke and 
amend what Acts he thinks fit, that have 
paſſed during Oy. P 

| e Queen Conſort is reputed 
; 4 the ſecond Perſon in the "Kin 

dom. She has her. Court and 
Officers apart, with a Jarge Dower to main- 
tain her Greatneſs. To conſpire her Death, 
or violate her Chaſtity, is High-Treafon. If 


Of the King's Y 
Minority, %e. 


ſhe ſurvives the King, ſhe is called Queen 

Dowager, is ſtill reſpected as a Queen, and Hig 
keeps a Court accordingly. If the next King Gin: 
be unmarried, her Rank is next to him; and Hel 
if married, ſhe is next to the Queen. Nor 00 
does ſhe loſe her Dignity, though ſhe marries * 


a private Gentleman. The King's Children 
are to be called the Sons and Daughters of has 
Great-Britain, becauſe all Subjects thereof have wi 
a ſpecial intereſt in them. The Prince of 1.0 
Wales is by Birth Earl of Chejter and Flint, ll © 

and Duke of Coruwall, but Priace of Wales Mt /: 

by Creation. It is High-Treafſon to imagine Co 
his Death, or violate his Wife. The yeunger I '*" 
Sons of Fnglaud have no Appenages, but de- 
pend altogether upon the King's Favour, for a 
Honour and Revenues. They are, indeed, by 
Birthright, Counſellors of State. The Daugh- A 
ters ate called Princeſſes, and to attempt their 
Chaftity is High-Treaſon. The Title of I © 
Roya H:ginefs is common to all che Kings 


Chilaten. T 


- 
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*hildren. All other Subjects ought to be un- 
overed in their Preſence, and to kneel when 
hey kiſs their Hands. They are ſerved en 
he Knee at Table; unleſs the King be pre- 
ent. All Perſons of the Blood Royal, being 


Jawful Iſſue, have the Precedency of all others 


in England. The Crown falls from Father to 
San, and his Hzirs; for want of a Son to the 
Ideſt Daughter, and her Heirs; for want ot 
a Daughter to the Brother and bis IIcirs; and 
for want of a Brother, to the Siſter, and her 
Heirs. 

Great Officers of State, are 1. The Lord 
High Steward. who is made only on cxtraor- 
dinary Occaſions. 2. The Lord High Char- 
ceilor, or Keeper of the Great Seal, now 


looked upon as Prime Miniſter of State, and 


the higheſt Perſon in the Kingdom in Civil 
Affairs. 3. The Lord High Treaſurer, who 
has under his Charge all the King's Revenue, 
which is kept in the Exchequer. 4. The 
Lord Privy-Seal. 5. The Lord Preſident; 
6. The Lord Great Chamberlain of England. 
7. The Lord High Conſtable, created on a 


Coronation. 8. The Earl Marſhal of Eng 


land, who takes Dognizance of all Matters of 
War and Arms, hereditary in the Duke of 
Norfolk's Family. 9. The Lord High Admi- 
ral, who has the Management of ali maritime 
Attairs, and the Government ef the Royal 


Navy, with Power of Deciſion in all mar- 


time Caſes, bath cieil and criminal. The 
Otmfices of Lord High Admiral and Lord High 
Treaſurer are now executed by Commitſtion. 

| The 
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The preſent King is poſſeſſed of the cw 
greateſt Iſlands in this Part of the World, vjz Mal 
Grea!-Britain and Ireland, likewiſe of moſt of ''*** 
the North-Weſt Part of Germany, including jelt) 
ſeveral ſpacious Territories, which belong ta a! 
him as Elector of Hanover. His Majeſty is ! 0 
alſo in Poſſe ſſion of Zerſey, Guernſey, Ader ne) ro 
and $1rk ; beſides the Iſland of Minorca within 
the Streights, and the Town of Gibraltar in 
Spain. Great-Britain, moreover, lays a Claim 
to the Sovereignty of the Seas, even to the 
Shares of all neighbouring Nations. In Am 
rica, the King has the greateſt Share next to 
Spain, containing the Countries before de- 
feribed. Beſides, in Africk and Aſia there 


are ſeveral] Forts and Factor ies belonging to = 
us. As for the King's Titles, his Majeſty is 
only tiled, George by the Grace of God, King W. 
of Great- Britain, France, and Ireland, D. | 
fender of the Faith. * 
In our late Wars, under the Con- os 
Force: duct of Jobn Duke of Murlbororgh, 2m 
the Brit:fþ Forces amounted to above 80,000 * 
Soldiers, beſides 40,000 Seamen. Theſe have c 
been reduced to 18,000 Land Forces, and * 
Seamen according to the Occaſion. The prir- C 
cipal Magazine is the Tower of London which | 
contains a noble Arſenal, to equip at leaſt : 
60,000 Men, with a Train of Artillery con- al 
ſiting of 30 Pieces of Braſs Ordnance, ready f 


mounted, beſides feveral Mortars, with all ne- * 
ceſſary Furniture. But there are other Maga- i 
zines at Port/mouth, Plymonth, Mioltvicb, 11 
Mindſor- Caſtle, &c. which are all under the 

| Maſter- 
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Maſter-Zeneral of the Ordnance, &c. Be- 
ſides the King's regular Land Forces, his Ma- 
jeſty's ſtanding Militia, are compured to bz 
near 200,000, In England and Wales only 
They are to multer once or twice a Year, 
To regulate theſe Forces, the Sovereign ap- 
poiats Lord Lieutenants of the ſeveral Coun- 
ties, Who are commonly Peers of the Realm, 
with a Power to give Commiſſion to Colo- 
nels, Sc. The Naval Strength of Fngiani, 
which is beyond all, conſiſts of about 209 
Men of War; beſides Catches, Fire-S1ip*, 
Bomb-Veſſels, Advice- Boats, Brig int ines, 
Sloops, Store-ſhips, Hulks, and Hoys. When 
the Briiiſb Fleet is compleat, it is uſually di- 
vid:d into three Squadrons, diſtinguiſhed by 
the Colours of their ſeveral Flags, into Red, 
White, and Blue. The principal Com- 
manders bear the Title of Admiral, each of 
his Squadron. But the Admiral of the Red 
commands in Chief. Each of thoſe Admirals 
has under him a Vice-Admiral, and a Rear 
Admiral, all called Flag-Officers. But the 
ſupreme Command of the Naval Forces is in 
tne Lord High Admiral of England, or the 
Commiſſion of Admiralty. 

The High Court of Parliament 
is veſted With a Legiſlative Power, 777 _ 
and makes two of the three Eltaces 218 2 > 
cf the Realm; which three are the — 
Ning, Lords, and Commons: Ac- 
cordingly, this auguſt. Body conſiſts cf two 
Houſes, one called the Houſe of Lords, and 
the other the Hoùſe of Commons. Before 

O- 3 ca 
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the Union, the Firſt conſiſted of all the Spi- 
ritual and Temporal Perrs of the Realm, 
qualified to ſit in the Houſe, and making up 
abcut 170. But the Houſe of Commons con- 
liſted cf 513 Commoners ; among which we 
call Knights of the Shire, ſuch as ſerve for 
Counties; Barons, thoſe of the Cinque Parts; 
Cirizens, that ſtand for Cities; and Burgeſſes, 
for Towns or Boroughs, privileged to ſend 
Members to Parliament. By ens, there 
is an Acceſſion of 16 Peers of Scotland to the 
Houſe of Lords, and 45 Commoners to the 
Houſe of Commons; the Firſt to be choſen 
againſt a new Parliament, by the Peers of 
Scotland, out of their Body; and the Laſt, 
being Barons and Burgeſſcs, by the Shires and 
Boroughs: By which 16 Peers, and 45 Com- 
moners, Scotland is to be repreſented in the 
Parliament of Great Britain: and the Scots 
Peers ſifting in the Houſe of Lords, have the 
fame Privileges as the Engliſh Peers. 
. Elena, The Sitting of Parliament is ap- 
pointed by Royal. Preclamation, 
with the Advice of the Privy-Council; and 
the- Time appointed for the Parliament to 
meet, ought to be no leſs than 50 Days after 
the Date of ſuch Proclamation. . Upon the 
Proclamation, Writs are iſſued out by the 
Lord Chancellor, or Lord Keeper, to every 
Lord Spiritual and Temporal, to appear at 
the Time and Place appointed, to give their 
Advice in ſome weighty Affairs. Alfo to all 
the Sheriffs, commanding them to ſummon 
the People to elect as many Knizhrs, Citi- 
| | Zens, 
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zens, and Burgeffes, in their reſpective Coun- 
ties, as are to ſit iu the Houſe of Commons. 
As for Scetland, a Writ is to be directed to 
the Privy Council there, for ſummoning the 
16 Peers, and for electing the 45 Members 
Scotland is to be repreſented in the Patliament 
of Great Britain. And whereas. it happens 
ſometimes, that a Burgeſs is elected for two 
Boroughs, when the rliament meets, he 
muſt declare for which Place he will ſerre, 
that a Writ may be iſſued out, for a new E- 
letion by the other Place. No Judge of the 
King's-Bench, Comman- Pleas, or Exchequer, 
can be choſen, becauſe they are Afliſtants in 
the Lords Houſe ; no Sheriff, becauſe his per- 
ſonal Attendance is required at his Bailiwick ; 
no Clergy man, becauſe of his attending the 
Convocation. ; nor is any Getleman qualified 
to ſerve in Parliament, unleſs he be poſſeſſed 
of 300 J. per Annum. 

As the Time for the Parliament's 
Sitting lies in the Sovereign's Breaſt, 2 Swe 
ſo does the Place of Meeting: —<#, Moy | 
Though it is fixed ar the antient Mering. 
Palace of Veſtminſter; the Lords 
in a large Room by themſelves, and the Com- 
mons in a larger, which was of old St. Ste- 

hen's Chapel. At the Opening of the Par- 
iament on the Day prefixed, the King comes 
to the Hou'e of Lords, in his royal Robes, 
with the Crown on his Head, and the Sword 
of Staꝛe borne beſore him. His Majeſty fits- 
under a Canopy,. at the upper End of the 
Room.. Then the Temporal Lords appear 
| in 
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in their ſcarlet Robes of State, every one ac- 
cording to his Degree ; and the Spiritual Lords 
in their Epiſcopal Habit: Againſt the Wall, 
on the King's Right-hand, the two Archbi- 
ſhops fit by themſelves on a Form; below 
them, the Bifhops of London, Durham, and 
Winchefter ; and next to them, all the other 
Biſhops, according to the Priority of their 
Conſccration. On the King's Lefc-hand, che 
Lord Treaſurer, Lord Prefident of the Coun- 
cil, and Lord Privy Seat, fir upon Forms, 
above all Dukes that are not of the Royal 
Blood. Then the Dukes; Marquiſſes, and 
Barls, . their Creation: Crols the 
Room are the Wooll-ſacks, to put them in 
Mind of the Advantages the Eugliſd Wooll 
has brought to the Nation, that the Care of 
it may never be negleted. The Lord Chan- 
cor; or Lord Keeper, being of Courſe the 
Speaker of the Houle of Lords, fits on the 
firſt Wooll-ſack, before the Throne, with the 
Great Scal and Mace lying by him: Below 
the Wooll-ſacks there are Forms. croſs the 
Room, - firſt for the Viſcounts, and next for 
Barons, fitting in Order according to their 
Creation. As to the other Wooll-ſacks, the 
Judges, the King's Council at Law, and 

t 

| 


Maſters of Chancery, ſit upon them, when 


called to give their Advice in Peint of Law; 
but they ought not to fit in the King's Pre- 
ſence, without his Leave: The lowermoſt 
Wooll-ſack is for the Clerks of the Crown, g 
and Clerk of the Parliament; this latter has 
WO 
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two Under-clerks, who, kneeling behind the 
Wooll-ſack, write upon it. 

When the King comes to Parliament, he 
commands the Uſher of the Black Rod to call 
the Houſe of Commons to the Lords Houle. 
The Commons being come, ſtand without 
the Bar, and the King commands them, by 
the Lord Chancellor, to chuſe one of their 
Members for their Speaker, and to prcfent 
him ſuch a Day; but this is done ſometimes 
wichout the King, and only by the Lord Chan- 
cellor. The Commons being re- gp. „ 
turned to their Houſe, chuſe a Spea- gpauter of 
ker, who ought to be a Perſon of be Con- 
great Expericnce and Ability, eſpe- 79% is cbo- 
cially in parliamentary Affairs; fer“! _ 
the Speaker is in Effect the Mouth of the 
Houſe, and ſo neceſſary a Part thereot, that 
the Commons can do no Butinels without him: 
The Choice being made, by the Majority of 
Votes, it is a Cuſtom for the Party choſen to 
decline the Office, and pray the Houſe to 
proceed to a ncw Election: but he is com- 
monly anſwered with a full Conſent of Voices, 
upon which two of the principal Members 
to him, and lerd him to the Speaker's Chair, 
where being ſer, they return to their Places. 
At the Day appointed for his Pretentation to 
the King, his Majeſty being come to the 
Houſe of Lords, the Commons are called in: 
Then the new Speaker is brought in between 
two of their Members, and there preſented 
to the King, where he makes alſo a Refuſal of 
that high Otfice ; which not being allow'd * 
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he makes a Speech to his Majeſty, which 
generally concludes with theſe Petitions, That 
the Commons may, during their Sitting, have 
free Acceſs to his Majeſty: That they may have 
Freedom of Speech in their Houſe, and be free 
from Arreſts, Theſe Requeſts being granted, 
his Majeſty makes a Speech to both Houſes of 
Parliament, concerning ſuch Matters as he 
thinks fit to lay before them: This done, he 
leaves both Houſes to their private Debates, 
and the Commons return to their own Houſe, 
the Mace being carried before the Speakcr ; 
After chis, his Majeſty never comes to the 
Parliament in State, bur to lay freſh impor- 
tant Affairs, to give his royal Aﬀent to Bills 
paſſed in both Houſes, or to cloſe the Seſſion. 
In the King's Abſence, th: Lords do always 
pay a Reverenc: to the Clair of State, when 
they come into the Houſ-, Though the full 
Numbers of the Houſe of Commons is 558, 
"= if 300 are met, it is reckoned a full 

ouſe, and 40 make a Houſe, They ſit pro- 
miſcuouſly upon Forms, except the Speaker, 
. who firs upon a Chair in the Middle of the 
Room, with a Table before him, the Clerk 
fitting near him at the Table: Nor does any a 
Member wear a Robe but the Speaker, except de 
the Members for London, who at their firſt B 
Meeting appear in ſcarlet Robes. Before the be 
Parliament enters upon any Buſineſs, the a1 
Members of both Houſes muſt take the Oaths A 
appointed by Act of Parliament: They are h 
alfo ro make a folemn Declaration againſt the 8 
Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation, the Invoca- 
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tion and Adoration of Saints, and the Sacri- 
fice of the Maſs, by which all Papiſts are in- 
capacicated .to fit in Parliament: They are, 
moreover, to abjure the Pretender, before 
they my - - ·˖[˖́[òZTndũ. 8 in either Houſe. 
The fir ing the Commons 
do after the Choices of their Spea- . tens. 
ker, is their appointing the ſtanding Grand 
Committees, for Privileges and Elections, for 
Grievances, for Trade, and for Religion. 
The ſtanding Committees being ſettled, a pri- 
vate Committee is gene ially appointed to dra 
up an Addreſs of Thanks to the King ; the 
ſame is done in the Houſe of Lords. 


As the chief Buſineſs of the Parla- 5 — — in 


n Par iament. 
ment is to make new Laws, and re- 


vire or abrogate old ones; whatever is pro- 
poſed for a Law, is firſt put in Writing, and 
called a Bill. Any Member of the Hcuſe 
may offer a Bill; but he muft firſt open the 
Matter of ic to the Houſe, and offer Reaſons 
tor the admitting thereof, which is called, 
Making a Motion; upcn which the Houle 


u ill either admit, or deny it. Subſidy Bills, 


for impoſing of Taxes, are not to be brought 
in but by Order ct the Houſe: And whereas 
all other. Þilis mav begin in either Houle, theſe 
do alu a s begin in the Houſe of Commons. 
Before any Bill can paſs into a Law, ic muſt 
be read three fever Times in each Houle, 
and debated, and then obtain the royal Aſſent. 
A Bill of Indemnity, ccining from the Throne, 
has but one Reading in cach Houſe ; the 
S,caking for, or againſt a Bill, is com- 

mcnly 
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monly put off till the ſecond Reading, that the 
Members may have Time to conſider of it; 
whilſt a Bill is under Debate, whoever Ipeaks 


to it 
Speech to the S 


up uncovered, and directs his 
Speaker: If two riſe at the ſame 


Time, the Speaker determines which ſhall 


give Way to the other. None is allowed to 


peak twice to a Bill in one Day, exce 
by Way of Explication, or when t 
happens to be read twice. The 8 

not to argue for, or 
only to hear tbe A 


any Voice, but when the Houle is e 


or Gentleman : Or by his Office, as 


Place, as, The Gentleman near the 


and the like. 
preſſions muſt be uſed ; anc 


is liable to the Cenſure of the Houte. 


it be 


Bill 
is 
againſt any Side; he is 
rguments of the Houſe, and 
collect the Subſtance of them; neither has — 
| 
divided, and then he has the caſting — 
No Member, in his Diſcourſe, ought to men- 
tion the Name of any other then preſent, but 
to deſcribe him by his Title, or Addition, 
as, That noble Lord, That worthy Knight, 
t, 
Gentleman of the long Robe, Ec. Or by his 
hair, 
near the Bar, on the other Side, or, That 
Gentleman who ſpoke laſt, or laſt but one, 
No 3 or reflecting Ex- 
, though the Frec- 
dom of Speech be an unduubted Privilege ct 
the Houle, yet whatſoever is there ſpoken, 
W hen 
a Bill that has been committed (that is, re- 
ferred to a Committce, which is uſually on 
the ſecond Reading) is reported, the Houle 
does commonly agree to the Report in the 
Whole, or in Part only; but when the Mat- 
ter 
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er is of Importance, the Bill is ſometimes 
ecommitted. After the Debate is ended, the 


: er puts the Queſtion for ingrofling ; if 


he Majority of Voices be againſt ir, then che 


Bill is daſhed; if for it, it is immediately 


zerformed, The Bill being ingroſſed, the 
peaker offers ic ſome Days to be read the 
third Time, for the paſſing thereof. When 
the Bill comes to a third Reading, it is done 
after the ſame Manner as at the firſt and ſe- 
cond Reading. After it is read, the Speaker 
tells the Houſe, that it has been read thrice, 
and with their Favours he will put it to the 
paſſing; but before he does it, he pauſeth, 
that the Members may fpeak to it, it they 
pleaſe. The Debate, if any happen, being 
over, tha Speaker, holding ſtill the Bill in 
his Hand, puts it to the paſſing, thus; As 
many as are of Opinion that this Bill ſnould 
pafs, fay Yea ; and after the Aſfirmative, As 
many as are cf the contrary Opinion, fay 
No: Upon which the Speaker declares his 
Opinion, whether the Yea's or No's hare it. 
ind his Opinion is to ſtand as the Judgment 
of the Houſe, unleſs the Caſe be doubtful. 
If it be carried in the Affirmative, the Clerk 
i it, ry Wd If in bo * thus : 

e Queſtion being put, c. it in the 
Negative. If che Bill paſſed be originally 
exhibited in the Houſe of Commons, the 
Clerk writes within ic at the Top in French, 
Let it be ſent to the Lords ; but, if begun in 
the Lords Honſe, he writes underneath the 
Subſcription of the Lords, To tbis Bill the 

F P Common, 
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Commons muſt a;jJent. If either Houſe dif. 
grecs with the other upon a Bill, a Cork. 
rence is demanded ; the Conference is held in 
the Painted Chamber, to which both Houſ:; 
ſend their reſpective Depuries, called Man. 
gers, to argue upon the Matter. The Mar- 
ner cf Noting in the Houſe of Lords is thus 
they begin at the loweſt, Baron, and fo g 
on ſcriatim, every one anſwering apart, Con. 
tent, or Not Content; if the Voices be equal, 
the Negative carries it, the Speaker being nc 
——_ a caſting Voice, unlcls he be a Peer d 


the Realm. aa G 
ron t r eeting of 1 
jr cb Committee in the — 4 
Chamber, they chuſe a Chairman 
amongſt them, who is much like the Speaker 
in the Houſe. The Bill they are entruſted 
with is firſt read over, and then they conſider 
it by Parts; if there be a Preamble, they 
it after the Parts of the Bill; the 
Committee may not raze, interline, or blot 
the Bill, but muſt mark the Amendments in 
a Paper by itſelf: Every Amendment is 
voted ſingly, and when they are all perfect, 
they are read, and put to the Queſtion, Whe- 
ther the lame ſhall be reported to the Houle : 
If che Vote of the Committee paſs in the At- 
firmarive, the Chairman is appointed to make 
the Report. He firſt acquaints the Houle, 
that he has a Report to make from the Com- 
mittee ; which being received by the Houle, 
the Chairman reads each of the Amendments, 
with the Coherence in the Bill, and ors the 
. 23 0 ' # + & - * ns 
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Reaſons for ſuch Amendments; whereupon 
any Member of the Houſe may ſpeak againſt 
all, or any of the Amer.dments, and deſire 
the Coherence to be read; bur he muſt make 
all his Objections at once to all the Amend- 
ments. When any great Buſineſs is in Hand, 
which requires much Debate, the Houle re- 
ſolves itſehf into a Grand Committee, com- 
monly called a Committee of the whole Houle. 
The Deſign of it is, to have a greater Free- 
dom of Debate ; for in this Commitee every 
Member is free to ſpeak to one Queſtion as 
citen as he ſhall ſee Cauſe. Then the Houſe 
being refolved from the Rules of it, che 
Speaker leaves the Chair, and the Houſe 
chuſes a Chairman, who fics -in the Clerk's 
Place, and writes the Votes cf the Commur- 
tee, If the Quu-ſtion be carried in the Affir- 
marive, the Speaker is called again to the 
Chair, and- the Chairman reports what has 
been reſolved in the Committee, and brings 
up his Report to the Table; whereupon the 
Houſe proceeds as a Houſe, and not as 2 
Committee. The Lords have alſo their Com- 
mutees, but with this Difference, that the 
Judges, and other Aſſiſtants, are ſometimes 
joined to the Lords of the Committee, but 
they have no Voice in the Houle. | 

When Buls are ready for the 2 Re 
Royal Aſſent, the King comes to fn 5, 
the Houle of Lords in the fame Bit. 
State as before. Being ſeated up- 5 
on his Throne, and the Commons ſent 


up by the Black Rod, the Clerk of the Croun 


P 2 reads 
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reads the Title of each Bill; and as he reads 
the Clerk of che Parliament pronounces the 
Royal Aſſent: If a publick Bill, the Anſwer 
is, Le R'y le deut It private, Soit fait comm. 
il e dere It a Money Bill, Le Rey re. 
mercie ſes loyaux Sujets, accepte leur Bene. 
lence, & auſfſs le veut If a Bill of Indemnity, 
the Return is from the Lords and Common: 
to his Majeſty, Les Prelats, Seigneurs, © 
Communes, en ce Parlament afſemblez, a: 
Nom de tous vos autres Sujets, remercient tre: 
bumblement Votre Majeſtt, & prient Dieu voni 
donner en Santi bonne Vie E longue If a Bil 
which the King does not think fit to paſs into 
a Law, Le Roy Saviſera, i. e. The King will 
os of - But =_ — age rhe 
ing may, by Commiſhon granted to ſome 
of the RY give his Royal Aſſent to any 
Bill, without his perſcnal Preſence. 
The Meaning As each Houſe has an un- 
of adjourning doubted Priv ilege ro adjourn 
and prereguiag themſelves for ſome Days, ſo che 
the Parliament. King may adjourn them, in Or- 
der to a Receſs for ſome Time; and then al — 
Bills already read and debated, in one or both il © 
Houſes, remain as they were, and at the I K 
next Meeting may be brought to an Iſſue. WF = 
'Tis ocherwife wich a Prorogation, which 7 
makes a Seſſion; for in this Cate, all Bills | 


that paſſ-d eicher Houſe, or both Houſes, and 8 
kad not the Roy-} Aſſent, muſt begin e- neu © 
at the next ing, before they can be A 
bre ught to Perfection. Laftly,: The Parliz- 2 


ment is ſaid to be diſſol ved, when the . 
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of Commons is diicharged in Order to a new 
Election. Both the Diſſolution, and the Cal ing 
2 new Parliament, are commonly done by 
Proclamation, after the laſt Sitting of the o 
One. Upon the King's Decealc, if there 
was a Parliament, fitting, or in Being, twas 
ipſo facto diſſolved, the King being look'd 
upon as the Head of Parliament. But, to 
prevent the Miſchiefs and Confuſions that may 
be occaſioned in ſuch a Caſe, a providential 
Act was made in Queen Aline s Reign; by 
which the Parliament then ſitting, or in B-- 
ing, ſhall continue, and immediately mert, 
for and during the Time of ſix Mouths, un- 
leis the fame ſhall be ſooner prorogued or 
diſſolved ; but in Caſe there ſhall be no Par- 
lianent in Being, then the laſt preceeding 
Ny Parliament ſhall immediately meer, ſit, and act. 
From the High Court ot Parlia- bo 
n.W mnt, we proceed to the Courts 3 
of Juſtice fitting at HWeftminſer, : 
ge and opened four Times a Year, called the 
r- four Terms, vis. Eafter, Trinity, Michael- 
an 1245, and H lary Terms. The ſeveral Courts 
the che Court of Chancery, Kinz's-Bench, and 
del common-Pleas; and two concerning che 
. King's Revenue, viz- the Court of -Exche- 
er, and that cf the Dutchy of 25 
% WW Lancaſter. The Chancery has two 
4 Courts in one; the equicable Part being inſti- 
v tuted for the Relief of the Subject, againſt 
e Cheats, Br aches of Truſt, and unfortunate 
Accidents, o temper the Rigour of the Law, 
auch ruſcue Men from 7 The Judge 
3 


7 
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is the Lord High Chancellor, or Lord Keepe: 
of the Privy Seal; he is che chief Magiſtrate 
in the Kingdom, and the prime Miniſter of 
State. In the other Courts there are four 
Judges to each, but in Chancery the Lord 
Chancellor is the ſole Judge; and, for hi 
Equity, he is faid to be che Keeper of the 
King's Conſcience. But tho? che Lord Chan 
cellor be the fole Judge, yet he has 12 Afi 
rants, called Maſters of Chancery; their chic! 
* Buſineſs is to take Afſidavits, or itiom 
upon Oath, or any other Matter to which an 
Oath is required by the Rules of the Court 
the Chancellor does alſo refer to them the 
Examination of Accounts. In Term-tim: 
three of them fit in Court with the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and two out of Term, when he hears 
Cauſes at his own Houſe. The Firſt of the 
aforeſaid 12 Maſters is called Maſter of the 
Rolls, as having the Cuſtody of all Charters, 
Patents, Commiſſions, Deeds, and Recogni- 
Zances ; which being made in Rolls of Parch- 
ment, gave Occaſion for that Name: This is 
a great Officer, and his Place of great Profit 
he is fo far an Aſſiſtant to the Lord Chancel- 
lor, as to hear Cauſes in his Abſence, but 
does not go fo far as to make a Decree. By 
Virtue of 1 Office, he keeps a Court at the 
Rolls, with two Aſſiſtant Maſters of Chan- 
cery, where he hears and determines Cauſes 
that come there N . 95 bur his — 
are a lable to t urt of Chancery. In 
—— when he fits in the Houſe ot 
Lords, his Place is next eo the — 

uſtice 


2 
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Juſtice of England. The Chancery Court 
{warms with Otficers ; amongſt which the Six 
Clerks are next in Degree to the Maſters of 
Chancery, Next the Six Clerks is the Clerk 
of the Crown, the Prothonotary, the Regiſ- 
ters, tewG Examiners, a Clerk, and a Comp- 
troller of the Hanaper, three Clerks of the 
Petty Bag, two Maſters of the Subpzna Of- 
fice, and 24 Curſtors. The Alienation Office 
is a Beuch of this Court; to which Othes 
2M there belong three Commiſſioners, a Maſter 
all in Chancery, a Receiver, a Clerk of the In- 
rt; rollments, and a Clerk of the Entries. Laſtiy, 
hell Here is the Warden of the Fleet, and a Ser- 
me jeanc at Arms. * 

1. The King's-Bench Court is King's Bench 
the higheſt Court in England at 
Common Law, next to the Houſe of Lords 
in Parliament. The Pleas berweeen the King 
and the Subjet, all Treaſons, Felonies, 
Breach of Peace, Oppreſſion, and Miſ-go- 
vernment; are commonly brought before this 
Court, In this Court all young Lawyers that 
have been called ro the Bar, are allowed to 
lead and praftiſe. There are four Judges 
longing to it; the Firſt of theſe Judges is 
called Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's-BencÞ, 
or elſe Lord Chief Juſtice of England. 3 The 
Common Pleas is ſo called, e © » 
the Pleas uſually here debaect. 
are between Subject and Subject. None but 
Serjeants at Law may plead in this Court, and 
yet they have the Privilege of vleading in all 
other Coꝝrts. This Court has alfo tour Judges; 

f | the 
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the Firſt is called Lord Chief Juſtice of the 
Common-Pleas: Here is alſo che Regiſter o 
the Fine-Office, and a Clerk of the Proc: 
mations ; a Clerk of the Treatury, a Clerk o. 
the Inrolments of Fines and Recoveries, 
Clerk of the Outlawrics, a Clerk of the King's 
Si.ver, a Clerk of the Warrant, a Clerk «i 
the Habeas Corpus, a Clerk of the Effoines, x 
Clerk of the Errors, a Clerk of the. Superſe- 
deas; alſo 24 Filazers, and four Emigenters. 
: There are two Courts held in the 
en beguer, one which tries Cauſes 
according to Law, and the other according 
to Equity: I be Court of Equity is held before 
the Treaſurer, the Chancellor of the 
Fxchequer, and the Barons; but the judicial 
Proceedings are only before the Barons. Here 
are tried all Cauſes relating to the King's Rc- 
venue; for which there are four Judges ap- 
pointed, called Barons of the Exchequer ; 
none but Barons ning herein former Times. 
The Title of Lord Chief Baron belongs to 
the firſt of them; ' there is another Baron, 
called Curſitor-Baron, who fits in the Count 
with them, but is none of the Judges. The 
next Officers are, the King's Remembrancer, 
the Lord Treaſurer's Rem-<cmbrancer, the 
Clerk .f the Pipe, the Comptroller of the 
Pipe, the Clerk cf the Pleas, a Clerk of the 
Eſtreats, two Auditors of the Impreſt, four 
Auditcrs of the Revenue, a Remembrancer 
of the Firſt-Fruits, and a Chief Uſher, who 
has under him four Uſhers, and fix Meſſen- 
gers. 5. The Court of the Dutchy of Lan- 


cafter 
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cater is kept at Weſtminſter, by the Lower 
. - take Cognizance of all Cauſes 
chat concern the Revenue of this Dutchy: 
The chief Judge of this Court is the Chan- 
cellor of the Dutchy, who is aſſiſted by the 
Attorney thereof, | 

The Aſfizes are Courts kept twice a Year 
in every County of Enzland, for the Eaſe of 
the jah in the pe ms, of many 
12 es t e m · 
a ee King, to do Juſtice all over 
England. They judge both civil and criminal 
Cauſes. The Atlizes are diſtinguiſhed into 
Lent and Summer Aſſizes, the firlt falling out 
preſently after Hilary Term, the laſt after 
Trinity Term. They are uſually held at the 
| County Town, and that with great Attend» 
ance and Feaſting, The Jury is 
choſen by the S heriff of the County, Ju. 
and only directed in Point of Law by the 
Judges. For every Trial by Aſſi ze is reter- 
red for the Fact to a Jure, as in moſt Courts 
of the Common Law. The Trial ,,., 
of MalefaQtors in England is very Men. 
ſingular, and different from other 
Nations. The Court being met, the Priſo- 
ners are brought in 1, 2, or 3 at a Time. The 
Clerk commands one of them to the Bar, and 
to hold up his Hand; then he charges him 
| with his Crime, and asks him, Whether he 
is Guilty, or not Guilty? If he anſwers Guil- 
ty, his Trial is over, and nothing left but the 


Sentence to be nced againſt him. If 
he ſtands mute, his — 
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ſed ro Death. But the uſual Way is, to an- 
{wer not Guilty, though the Priſoner's Crime 
be ever ſo apparent, and he has confeſſed the ¶ proy 
Fact before his Trial. For the Law of Eng. ¶ op 
land takes no Notice of ſuch Confeſſion, and 
the Judges proceed only upon Evidence; ſo. 
that, unleſs the Witneſſes be poſitive and clear IIC. 
againſt the Priſoner, the Jury will acquit ¶ Dea 
him. When the Evidence is over, the Judge ry < 
directs the Jury, and bids them difcharge their Cie. 
Conſcience. The Jury being agreed on their WM Cha 
Verdict, the Priſoner is either condemned or 


lac 

acquitted, for the Verdict is unalterable: It Yor 
the Verdict be brought in Guilty, the Priſc-W ci 
ner, if it be the firſt Fault, and the Crime be a i 
within the Statute, may demand the Benefit (cn 
of che Clergy, which ſaves his Life, and WM Me 
makes him liable to be only burne in the La 
Hand, But where the Benefic of the Clergy MW wt 
is not allowed of, the Sentence of Death runs La 
in theſe Words: The Law is. That thou bad M 
return to the Place from whence thou cameſt, 8 Ct 
and from thence to the Place of Execution, in 
whore thou 3 hans by the Neck, till th: L. 
Body be dead; and the Lord have Mercy on it va 
Soul Whereupon the Sheriff is charged wich ac 
| ahora or tax; © 8 Meh | C 
he Convocatien is a genera ar 
nn Aſſembly cf the Clergy, ** ti 
ſult of Church Matters. The fame is either is 


national or provincial, and never meets, but I th 
in Time cf Parliament. It is, like the Par- C 


liament, divided into two Houſes, the Upper IM fi 
and the Lower; and all the Members hy ut : 
; | Have, 
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have, by Statute, the ſame Privileges for 


1-M:chcmſcives and Servants, as the Members of At 7 
1 Paciiam--nt have, The Upper Houle, in the 14 
de Province of Canterbary, conliſts of 22 Bi- 11 
F- ſhops. Ine Archbiſhop fits in a Chair at the IH 
id upper End of the Table, and the Biſhops On { j 

lc al in their ſcarlet Robes and . 

at tics. The Lower Houſe conſiſts of the | WI 
ut Dcaus and Archdeacons, one Proctor for eve- 

WM ry Chapter, and two Proctors for the inferior ana 
ir Clergy of the Diccele. Henry the VIich's *514 
Chapel at Feſminſter is the utual Meeting- Ads 
f place for the Province of Canterbury; and tif 


Jork che Place tor the Province of York. The | 
ficit Buſineſs of the Lower Houſe is to chuſe is 
a Prolocutor, who, being choſen, is pre- 
ſented to the Upper Houſe by two of the 
Members, one of them making a Speech in 24 
Latin; and the Prolccutor elect another; to | 
which the Archbiſhop anſwers in the fame 
Language, and approves the Perſon. The 
Matters debated by both Houſes are properly 
Church and Religicus Matters, firſt propoſed 
in the Upper, and then communicated to the 
Lower Houſe, the Majority of Votes pre- 
vailing in each Houſe : But whatever is tranſ- 
acted there, can be cf no Force without the 
Concurrence of both Houſes oſ Parliament, 
and the Royal Aſſent. The execu- Faclggaftical 
tire Power of Eccleſiaſtical Laws Courts. 


TW is | in ſeveral Courts, provided for, 
t that Pur : Whoſe. proper Matters are 
- B Ordinations, Inſtitution of Clerks to Bene- 
tees, Celebration of divine Service, Titheta 
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Manger of Trials in theſe Courts differs from 
thoſe at Common Law. The firſt Step here 
s a Citation, then a Bill and Anfwer ; neut 
they proceed. to Proofs, Witneſſes, and Pre- 
fumption, the Matter being argued pro and 
on, and the Canon and Civil Law quoted. 
Whereupon the Judge's - deciſive Sentence 
h, without any 1 and then Execu- 

tion follows. 'The 4 Ly rae wer Canterbury 

hes. no leſs than three ſeveral „ Viz. the 
Court of Arches, the Court of Audience, and 
the Court 'of Peculiars: We muſt not omit 
the Court of — — ſo called, as conſiſting 
of Commoners delegared —— Royal . Commil- 
an * to the King in 

e Þ _— — Courts 
aforelaid, every has 2 

N =. = which is held 
in the Cathedral of his Dioceſe, and is called 
Confiftury Court ; over which he has a Chan- 
cellor, who firs as Judge. Laftly,” 
Archdeacom has his Court, in which fma 
Differences arifing within his Juriſdiction are 


een eee 
ts 

Fine. Offenders of all Kinds, are much 
more merciſul in Exgland, than in 105 _ 
2 Al 


6 
AA 


IST tTX3080 
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hey are burnt alive. For Burn- 
ing alive 1 wha 55 Loy ns, upon 3 
mer J Or etty reajon, 

por Subs but the Criminal 1 uſually 
pled, before the Fire takes hold of her 


24 Bebeading is only allowed to 
Crime: Tis true, the Sentence is the ſame 
wich chat of common Perſons, but by the 
Sovereign's Favour, t 
headed. The Law of England includes all 


erſons of Quality, convicted of any capital 


hey are commonly be- 


capital Crimes in theſe three, viz. Higb Trea- 
on, Petty Treaſon, and Felony. The Firft is 
a Crime of Stare ; Petty Treaſon is, when a 
Child kills his Father; a Servant, his Maſter 
or Miſtreſs; a Wife, her Husband; or a 
Clergyman, his Prelate. And by Felony, are 
meant Theſts, Robberies, Murders, Sc. 
Puniſbments not capital are, Burning in the 
Hang, Whipping, Tranſportation, the Pillory, 
the Stocks, and iary Mulcts, called Fines. 
The Spiritual Courts have alſo their Puniſp- 

Ne 8. 2 ment 
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ments; liar to the Clergy, 
LANA 


the firlt Sort is, Bee Suſpes er 
1 and. x 


which is of two . Minot and 
the Anathema, uſed only to obſtinate 
ticks ; and publick Bag when the 
Iinquent is compell'd to make a pal 
Confeſſion * his Fault in che Church. 


SCOTL DW 


i | Situation. 
1 COT EAN D, the Northern Part d 
85 Great- Britain, is bounded on the South 
| by England, from which it is divided by 
the River Tweed on the Eaſt Border, by Che: 
via: - Hills in the Middle Marches, and by tie 
| Riyers Eik and Solway on the Weſtern 1 Bar- 
der. On the North it is bounded by the Den- 
Calidonian Sea, on the Weſt by F Irifp Sea, 
and on the Fat by the German Ocean. From 
the MAI of Gallgway to Dunsbey-Head i in 
Caithneſs, it is 380 Engliſh Miles in Length; 
and trom Aler mouth-Head, near the I * 


* 
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all to Buchanneſs, it is 190 Miles in Breadth, 
| is ſo tly cut by Inlets of Sea, that 
| {here's ſcarce a Houſe in the Ki 1 above 
Miles diſtant from 4 The 4 oy * 
f the Country in general is whole. 
ame, and h colder than that of Eng- 
and, yet, for the moſt Part, clearer. This 
ontributes much to the Health of the Inha- 
vitants, and not a little to the Clearnefs of 
heir boar apts 111 Their longeſt Day is 
ommonly reckon'd about 18 Hours 2 Mi- 
utes, and their ſhorteſt Nights a bout five 
urs and 45 Minutes in the Continent; but 
n the Ille of Skye, abont the Summer Sol- 
ce, the Night is not above an Hour and a 
If; and in Orkney, about June, one may 
to read all Night. Fhe Winter is longer 
n Scotland, and more ſubject to Storms 
* end and hard Froſts, than in Eng- 


The Soil, though not generally 
0 fruitful as that of England, pro- 6 
duces all Things neceſſary for human 
Life ; and not only enough for its Inhabitants, 
but ſufficient for Export, to exchange for 
uch foreign Commodities as they want, and 
*. bring home confiderable Sums. Though 

de Country, for the moſt Part, be moun- 
,; dinous, and full of Heaths, yet it has many 
large and fruitful Valleys, abounding with 
Corn and Graſs; and more of the latter they 
might have, were the Tenants encouraged by 
long Leaſes to incloſe, as in England, and 
had they Vent Sem W 
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In a Word, the Country produces all Sort: 
of Grain that are found in Exgland; and in 
ſeveral Counties they have great. Store of 
Wheat; and they have Store of Beer, 
which they diſtinguiſh from Barley, and of 
this Beer they make good Bread and Ale. 
The moſt general Grain of the Country i; 
Oats, which excced thoſe of - Exgland, and 
grow in the Highlands, and other mountai. 
nous Countries, where other Sorts of Corn 
will not grow ſo well; and of this they make 
good Bread and Drink. Moſt of the Fruits 
that grow in England, are alſo found in Scc- 
land; but though they have very good Ap- 
ples, they have none comparable to the Esg- 
4 Pippin: Nor is their Climate ſo proper 
tor Grapes and Walk-Fruitz yet thoſe: who 
are at the Expence, may have good of both; 
and the Soil 1s productive of Herbs and 
Roots for Food and Phyſick. They have 
the ſame Sorts of Timber as in Exgland, and 
exceed it much in Foreſts of Fir, eſpecially 
in the ' North and Highlands, where their 
Woods afford Maſts for. the largeſt Men of 
War. In moſt Places of the. Lowlands, eſpe- 
cially on this Side Forth, the Country is but 
ill ſtor'd with Timber, occaſioned by the 
long Wars betwixt the two Nations, — 

which it was cut down and deſtroy'd, as 
as in the Northern Provinces of England. For 
Fewel, many Parts of the are well 
provided of Coal, better for Chambers than 
that of England, though not generally fo good 
for the Forge; yer ſufficient for * 
hy e 
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of Horſes, ſmall indeed, but capable of great 
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Uſe that Way, as alſo to boil their Salt; and 
of this Coal they great Quantities. 
In the North and Hig „they have Store 
of Timber for Fewel, and in other Places 
they have Turf, Peat, Heath, Broom, and 
Furzes: But in ſome Corn-Countries, they 
burn much Straw, with which they bake 
_ Oat-Cakes well, and with great Expe- 
ition. 

The Country in general abounds 

with Flocks of Sheep, and black Cle. 
Cattle, except in Corn-Countries, where they 
ſeldom keep more of the latter than are ne- 
ceſſary for domeſtick Uſes. But ſuch as are 
bred in thoſe Countries, are much larger than 
thoſe bred in the other Parts of the Coun- 


try, and equal in Size to thoſe in England ; 


yet in general, their white and black Cattle 
are much ſmaller than thoſe of Exgland, but 
of a more delicious Taſte. They export ſalt 
Beef and cage yg orthern Parts; and 
from thence, ighlands, they —_ 
annually great Herds of their ſmall blac 

Cattle into the Lowlands and Exgland. In 
the Highlands and Iſles they have abundance 
of Deer; but there are few in the Lowlands, 
oy in Galloway, and the Parks of fome 
Perſons of Quality The Hides of their 
Black Cattle, are not ſo fit for ſtrong Shoes, 
af 1 Coach-Harneſs, c. " — — 

but are proper enough for ot 

Uſes. In the Highlands, North and Weſt». 
and in Galloway, they breed great Numbers 


Q 3 Fatigue» 
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Fatigue proper in thoſe Countries 


, and more 
than Horſes of a larger Size, becauſe more 
hardy, and living well what would 
ſtarve great Horſes; but in the Lowlands, 
they are capable of breeding 
ing Horſes fit for Coach, War, and Carriage. 
wan, Th made great Profit of the Skins 
and Wool of their. Sheep, by expert- 
ing them ia Kind, and manufactur d, before 
the Union. Their Woot in ſome Places, eſpe- 
cially in Galloway, Twedale, and ſome of the 
Ifles, is very good for Stuffs, Serges, Fin- 
grams, Shalloons, Stockings, and Cloth; in 
making of which they have improv*d much 
of late. Their Wool affords them not only 
Cloth and Stuffs for their Home-Conſump- 
tion, but for Export. Their greateſt Trade 
for that, and their other Commodities, has 
for many Years been with the United Ne- 
therlands. From. this Frade the Town of 
Rotterdam has acquir'd conſiderable Wealth; 
in Conſideration of which, the Scots have 
been always eſteem'd in thoſe Provinces, and 
the States allow them Churches, and Main- 
tenance for — Miniſters, The Country 
produces great Quantities of Hem 
Zen. Flax, and Plaid of which they 
make Store of Linen, Coarſe and Fine, Hol- 
land, Cambrick, Muſlins, Callicoes, Dornick, 
Damask, Sc. for cheir own Uſe and Export. 
Their greateſt Ladies take Care to have molt 
of their Linen and Woolen, for ordinary Uſes, 
and many Times for their own, and theit 
Husband's wearing, made in their own * 
| ? es. 


and maintain- 
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tion; and fince it is known that the Datch 
have raiſed themſelves to much of rheir pre- 
ſent Grandour by fiſhing in the Scots Seas, it 
is an unaccountable Neglect, that fince the 
Union, that Fiſhery is not improved to the 

Advantage of the Ifland, fo as to 
enable us to out-do all the World in Fiſh» 


"he Mines, they bave thoſe of Gold, Silver, 
Braſs, Copper, and Lead white and black, as 
good as any in Britain. They abound alſo 
with Quarries of Free-Stone for Building, 
Slates of a grey Colour, ordinarily made Uſe 
of for covering Houſes, and thoſe of a blue 


Colour, which they call Skelley, made Uſe 


of for coveting the Houſes of People of Qua- 
lity, and of the richer Sort in Town 
and elſewhere: They have alſo Quarries, 
nay, Mountains of Marble; ſome white, with 
Veins of ſeveral Colours, and ſome green, 
with Veins of red and other Colours; and 
they have fine Greek Stone, Palmſtone, and 
Limeſtone. They have allo Agat, fine blue 


Ame- 
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Amethiſts, and many ſmall Stones about their 
Rivers, which being cut and poliſh'd, reſem- 


Coral, and Ambergreaſe is ſometimes found 
on their Coaſts. 

For the Conveniency of Trade and Fiſhing, 
there are many Inlets of the Sea, which afford 
many Harbours, and ſeveral of them very 
good, 1 — of _ of . and other 
zhips of the greateſt Burthen. The principal 
Kivers of Scotland, are Forth, Tay, Clyde, Spey, 
Dith, Dee, Don, Neſſe, and Tweed. The 
moſt convenient for Trade are Forth and Clyde, 
which, by a Canal of about 30 Miles long, 
might be join'd, and open a Communication 
berwixt the Eaſt and Weſt Seas, to the great 
Advancement of the Commerce of the whole 
INand : Some who have viewed the Country, 
ſay it is practicable, and it has been pretty 
much talk*d of ſince the Union. 

The Scots are divided into Highlander;, 
who call themſelves the Antient Scots, and 
into Lowlanders, who are a Mixture of An- 
tient Scots, French, Engliſh, Danes, Germans, 
Gr do Hungarians, and others. The 
Highlanders. Highlanders, in their Diet, Ap- 


pare}, and Houſhold Furniture, | 


follow the Farſimony of the Antients ; they 
Pp: oviiuc heir Diet by Fiſhing and Hunting, 
and boi! che Fleſh in tne Paunch or Skin of 
a Ben: ile they hunt, they eat it raw, 
after hav ueez d out the Blood. Their 


is Broih ot boild Milk, or 


„v this ſome Years, and drink 
it 


ble Diamonds. They have li ewiſe Pearl and 
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it plentifully in their Entertainments, ut 
mer then drink Wen Their Bread is Wh 
of Oats and Barley ; they cat a little of ic im TR 1 
the Morning, and contenting themſelves with 
that, hunt, or go about * Buſineſs, with- 
out eating any 1 t 1 
Their Anceſtors, as do molt df . 
—— 
3 being rather w t 
covered wich thoſe Plaids, cos a the 
Rigour of the Seaſon, and etimes 
cover d all over with Snow. At home they 
lic upoa the Ground, having under them 
Fern or Heath, the latter laid with the Roots 
undermolt, ſo as it is almoſt equal to Feathers 


e rr org ee A. 
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L 5 4s Call it. In 
they — l Coats of Mail, 
made up of Iron Rings, for the moſt Part as 
lo as their Ankles Their Arms are Bows 
and barbed Arrows, which cannot be taken 
out of the Body, without making a grear 
Wound; and others of them Got 
broad Swords, and Battle-axes. Their Agel. 
martial Muſick is a Bagpipe ; they 
delighe much in Muſick, eſpecially Fiddles ; 
their are artfully enough compos'd, 
and the Subject of them is generally the 
Praiſe of brave Men. They make Uſe -_ 2 
| | C 


War, 
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L . 
„ : little of the old Gaulick Tongue; take 
>; long Journies in the Height of Wine, on 


Foor, without Inccnveniency, and 

trouble themſelves about no other 24. 
= Proviſion, than a little Agua Vite, and ſome 
; Cheeſe. The Orkney-Men's La is a 
Dialect of the old Gothick ; and living after 
the old temperate Way, they are not much 
troubled with Diftempers of Body or Mind. 
Their Ignorance of Luxury contributes to 
their Health, and makes their Stature manly, 
and their Complexion comely ; however, 
their antient Diſcipline begins to grow into 
Deſuetude, by their Commerce with other 
Nations. The Shetlansers have much the 
ſame . Cuſtoms, but then retain ſomewhat 
more of the antient Parfim:ny, Their Ha- 
bit is that of the Germans, and tolerably de- 
cent; they abhor Drunkenneſs, but once a 
Month entertain one another chearfully for 
culcivating mutual Friendſhip, without Brawls 
or Quarrels, the uſual Companions of Ex- 
ceſs: The Firmneſs of their Conſtitution is 


"""" 4The -Soilunſivi many h 

lanaers e muc 
e of the Temper of geting of 
whom we have mention d them to be com- 
d, but moſt reſemble the French, occa= | 
ion'd by the long League betwixt the two 
Nations, their murual Commerce, frequent 
Incermarriages, and Cuſtom of travelling into 
France to ftudy the Law, and other Sciences, 
and by their affecting to ferve in the French 
Armies. But ſince the Union of the ay 

| t 


the Engliſh Cuſtoms and Way of Living have 
obtained much in the Lowlands, where the 


gular, that a foreign Language 
in a Coun 1 dent of Zsg 
—— — ans. 


ling, and his Siſter Margaret, who was after- 
wards marry'd to King Malcolm, the Engliſh 
has been 1 upon the old Scots 
ever ſince; which is now confin'd 

to the Highlands, and the Iſles, where thoſe 
ot Note do alſo underſtand Engliſh. In a 
Word, the Scots in general are naturally in- 
clin'd to Civility, eſpecially to Strangers; 
and the Lineaments of their Bodies are as 
well ion d and comely, as any Na- 
tion in pe, which, together with their 
native Courage and Ability to endure Fa- 
e, makes them valued by all the Princes 

NN 
inburgh is 2388 

the Kingdom, where, for ſome * 
Ages, the Kings of Scotland had their Reſi- 
dence, in the adjoining Palace of ee 
cuſe. 
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ment, and Courts of Judicature, and the 
Reſidence of the chief Nobility, many of 
whom have great Houſes there. The re- 
markable Edifices, beſides the Caſtle 
and Palace, are the Parliament- — 
{ Houſe, a ſtately, convenient, and 
large Structure, call'd the Parliament-Cloſe. 
The Room for the Meeting of the Parlia- 
ment, has a high Throne for the Sovereign 
or the Commiſſioner, with Benches on each 
Side for the Nobility, and Forms conveni- 
ently plac'd in the Middle for the Commo- 
ners. The Weſt · ſide of the Parliament-Houſe 
is enclos d by the Council-Houſe, where the 
Town- Council aſſembles. The South-ſide is 
bounded by the Seſſion:-Houſe, where the 
f ſupreme Courts of Judicature are held: In 
the upper Part of this Edifice are the Apart- 
ments for the Lords of the Privy-Council, 
and Exchequer : Near the Council-Chamber 
E ſtands the Royal-Exchange, and another Ex- 
change inferior to this. On the North-fide 
ſtands the high Church, now divided into 
four Churches; the Steeple is very high, and 
the Summit reſembles an imperial Crown. 
The Churclies of this City, including the 
Chapel of the Caſtle, are 12, and the Mi- 
| niſters 23. Herriot's Hoſpital is a large and 
ſtately Edifice, which was built at the Charge 
of Gecrge Herriot, Goldſmith to King James 
VI. for the Education and Entertainment of 
40 Boys Upon the Sourh-fide of the Town 
ſtands the College, which has large Precinas 
enclcs'd with high Walls, ang is divided into 
8. WW three 
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three Courts: The publick Schools are larg; 
and commodious; there is good Accomm tr 
dation for the Students, handſome Dwelling 
for the Profeſſors, and fine Gardens for thei: 
8 1 was founded in 1580, by Kin 
James have a very good Library - 
Lows was "ny by — Lettle, | la 
1635, ſince which it is much increaſed by * 
Donatives : Under the Library is the King 
Printing-houſe, where they are chiefly em "_ 
51 in printing Bibles. The Mint-h ou 

h a large Court, adorn'd with neat and 
convenient Buildings, for the Accommod. 
tion of the Overſeers and Workmen, Neal ** 
ro the Collegiate Church is the Hoſpital Mur 
St. Themas, in which decay d Citizens of bete 
Sexes are handſomely maintained: Over. bo 
againſt that Church is the Correction-houſe Nor 
commonly call d Paul's Work: The com- 
mon Bury ing- place of this City is Gray-fry- 
ars Church- yard, where there are Abundanceſ Gg: 
of ſine Monuments. The City is incloſed Ma 
with a Kind of old Roman Wall on even 
Side, except the North: It has fix Gates 
two to the Eaſt, two to · the South, one to 
the Weſt, and one to the North. The chic 

Gate is one of thoſe to the Eaſt, called che 
Netber-Bow, built in 1616, and adorn'd with 
Towers on both Sides; this is the Entrance 
from the Palace, and the principal Suburb 
cail'd the Cannon-gate, The Caſtle is ſituated 
at the Weſt End of the City, where the Rock 

' riſes to a high and large Summit, tis inac- 

| ceflible on the South, , and North; the 

| Entrance 
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atrance is from the Town, where the Rock 
s aiſo very high; and the Entrance is detenc- 
d by a round Battery, and an Out-iwork at 


ine Foot of it. The Palace conſiſts of four 
" MC curts ; the Entrance is adorned with great 
ars of hewn Stone, and a fine Cu in 
orm of a Crown over it; in the Front there 
| te tour high Towers: The Palace is almoſt 
S urrounded with lovely Gardens, and on the 
uk outh-ſide of it lies the 2 Park. In the 

ity there is a College of Phyſicians, where 


hey have a noble Muſeum, which contains 
vaſt Treaſure of Curioſities of Art and Na- 
ure, foreign and domeftick : In this City 
here is alſo a noble Library of Books and 
Manuſcripts, belonging to the College ct Jut-- 
tice, cr Gentlemen of the Law : On the 
Nortt-fide there is an excellent Phy ſick-gar- 
den, with fome Thouſands of Plants. This 


- City is governed by a Lord Provoſt, (whole 
00 Office is much the ſame with that of the Lord 
Mayor of London) four Bailiffs, who, beſides 
Ky the Power of Aldermen, have that of She- 
* riffs; ard a Common Council, which conſiſts 


of 15 Perſons: All theſe are choſen annu- 
ally; and the Provoſt, Dean of Gild, and 
Treaſurer, are to be Merchants. The 14 ir- 


: corporated Trades are, Chirurgeons, Gold- 
" ſmiths, Skinners, Furriers, Hammer-men, 
ed Wrights, Maſons, Taylors, Bakers, But- 


chers, Cord-wainers, Weavers, Wakers, 5. ec. 
Fullers, and Bonnet-makers, i. e. Cap-m2- 
kers. The Magiſtrates are choſen annually 
R 2 up on 
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upon Tueſday next after Michaelmas-Day, by 
38 Perſons, whereof 20 are to be Merchants, 
and Tradeſmen, who are to chuſe ſuch as, 
in their Conſcience they think to be beſt qua- 
lify'd. The Lord Provoſt, Dean of Gila, 
and Treaſurer, are not to continue longer 
than one or two Years at a Time; and the 
Bailiff is to be one Year Bailiff, one Year old 
Bailiff, and one Year free of Office: The 
Lord Provoſt for the Time being is always 
one of the Privy-Council. The Train'd 
Bands cf the City conſiſt of 16 Companies, 
beſides which, they have a ſtanding Com- 
Liith ny of Town-Guards. Leith, the 
Port of Edinburgh, the beſt fre- 
—_— Harbour in Scotland, and a thriving 
Ton, was noted in Queen Mary's Minority 
for being fortified; The Shire of Edinburgh 
contains that which is call'd Mid-Lothian 
* The Government of Scotland, 
went. Ms. as that of England, is by King 
narchy. and Parliament. The Scots Me- 
na is juſtly reckoned the oldeſt 
of the known World, his preſent Majeſty 
being the 115th Sovereign. The Original of 
the 8 is aſcribed to the Choice of 
the Cheftains, who governed in an ariſtocra- 
tical Manner, till being attacked by the Pifs 
and Britons, they ſent to Ireland for Fergus, 
Son to King Ferquhard, to come to their 
Aſſiſtance with Troops; upon which they 
made him King, and the Crown has conti- 
nued in his Poſterity ever ſince. KY 
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The Parliament of Scotland con- 
fiſts of three Eſtates, viz. Lords, 
Barons, and Boroughs; but this Diſtinction is 
modern; for all Free holders in the old Acts, 
ate called Lords of Parliament; but that De- 
nomination came afterwards to be appropr*- 
ated to the Peers. However, they never fac 
in a diſſ inct Houſe from thoſe other Members, 
whom latter Ages called Commons. The 
leſſer Nobility called Barons, are very nume- 
rous. By the late Act of Union, the Peers 
of Scotland are to name 16 by Plurality of 
Voices of the Peers preſent, and ot the 
Proxies of the abſent Peers, ſuch Proxies be- 
ing Peers ; and in cafe of the Death or legal 
Incapacity of any of the faid 16 Peers, the 
Peers ſhall nominat® another of their own 
Number. The Number of the Commons, 
according to the Act of Union, is 45, one a- 
piece for the Shires, one for Edenburgb, and 
14 for the ather Burghs ; feveral of which u- 
nite in the Choice of each Repreſentative. 
The Way how they are elected is thus: Each 
of the Boroughs elect a Commiſſioner in the 
ſame Manner as. they did formerly, and the 
Commiſſioners fo elected meet at ſuch Time 
and Borough within their reſpective Diſtricts, 
as his Majeſty mall appoint, and elect one for 
each of the Diſtricts ; and where the Votes of 
the Commiſſioners for the faid Boroughs ſhall 
de equal, the Prefident of the Meeting to 
have a caſting Vote, befides his Vote for the 
Borough from which. be is fent. None are 
capable to elect, or to be elected for any of 
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the three Eſtates, but ſuch as are 21 Tears 
of Age complete, and are Proteſtants. This 
is all we need add to our Account of the Par- 
liament of Eng/and. 

The Courts of Juſtice in Scotland, 

area are, 1. The College of Juſtice, com- 
monlvy called the Seſſion, before which 

all Civil Cauſes are tried, at ſtated Times, ac- 
cording to Statute Law, and the Cuſtom of 
the Country; and, where theſe are defective, 
according to the Civil Law. There lies no 
Appeal from this Court, but to the Parlia- 
ment, 2. The Juſticiary, where are tried al] 
Crimes which reach the Life of the Priſoner, 
and the Matter is ſubmitted to a Jury of 16 
Perſons. The Court af Exchequer, of the 
fame Nature with the Court of Zxchegquer in 
Eagland. 4. The Commiſſaries Courts, which 
ctermines Controverſies and Wills, Eccleſi- 
aitical Benefices, Tithes, Divorces, Sc. 5. 
The Sheriff's Court, in which the Sheriff or 
nis Deputy is Judge, in Matters of Ejection. 
Intruſion, Damage, and ſmall Debts. 6. The 
Courts of Regality is Judge. 7. Every one 
who holds a Barony of the Crown, has the 
Power of belding a Court within his Barony, 
; It would feem; by the Roman Hil- 
— tory, that all the Times they invaded 
nen. the Iſland, the Scots Kings were ſcarce 
known by any other Title but that ot 
General. And ſince that, their Kings were ſo 
tar from having Peace and War at their own 
Diſpoſal that they could do nothing in either 
' without the Ccuſcnt of the Eſtates. * 
| — 
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the Union of the Crowns, cheir Prerogative 
has been advanced in this, as well as in other 
Reſpects; ſo that Peace and War, and the 
naming of military Officers, has been in the 
Crown. Even the Militia of Scotland is not 
Subject to Lord-Lieutenants, but all their 
Officers are named by the Sovereign, as in 
the Standing-Army. The regular Forces of 
Scotland, are three Regiments of Dragoons, 
eight of Foor, and eight independant Com- 

anies. The Scots never abounded in naval 

orce, nor ſeem to have affected it. 

The Heralds Office is of an old Stan- 

ding. The chief of the Heralds is cal- , 
led Lion King of Arms, becauſe the Lion is 
the Royal Arms of Scotland. Some learned 
Men ſay, that the Scots and Pi#s were the 
firſt who wore coloured Shields ; but the di- 
geſt ing of Heraldy into an Art, is aſcribed 
to the Emperors Charlemain and Frederic Bar- 
baroſſa. Their antient Orders of Knighthood 
were thoſe of the Thiſtle, or St. Andreu, and 
Banrents or Bannerets, created under the 
Royal Standard for gallant Actions in the 
Field. The Order of the Thiſtle, by reaſon 
of its great Antiquity and memorable Iaſtitu- 
tion, is, upon all Occaſions, called, The moft 
antient, and moſt noble Order of the Thiſtle, be- 
ing founded, as all the Scots Hiſtorians aſſert, 
by Achius the 65th King of Scotland, after a 


fignal Victory obtained over the Saxons, Anno 


819, and dedicated to St. Andrew, the Pa- 
tron, or tutelar Saint of Scatland. 
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The Goverment of the Church in 
this Kingdom is that which latter Ages py cf 
call Presbyterian, becauſe they allow Govers. 

of no Officer higher than a preach- men. 
ing Presbyter, who, with the Elders 

in leſſer and larger Aſſociations, adminiſter 
the Government of the Church, And that the 
Church of Scotland was reformed from Popery 
by Presbyters, without ſettling any Proteſ- 
tant Epiſcopacy inſtead of the Popiſh Biſhops, 
is evident from the Acts of Parliament and 
General Aſſemblies. According to this Form 
of Government, the Kingdom 1s divided into 
13 Provincial Synods, 63 Presbyteries, and 
938 Pariſhes. The loweſt Eccleſiaſtical 
Court is the Kirk-Seſſion, or Parochial Con- 
ſiſtory, which conſiſts of the Miniſter, or 
Miniſters, Elders and Deacons, with a Clerk 
and Beadle. The Elders are choſen from a- 
mong the moſt fubſtantial, knowing, and re- 
gular People. The Deacons are choſen in the 
fame Manner. From this Court there lies an 
Appeal to the Presbytery, which conſiſts of 
ſuch a Number of Miniſters and Elders of the 
neighbouring Pariſhes, as can moſt eonveni- 
ently meet together. The Miniſters and El- 
ders, when met, chuſe one of the Miniſters to 
be Chairman : The Perſon ſo choſen. is called. 
Moderator, and his Buſineſs is to. regulate 
their Proceedings, accurding to the Rules of 
Scripture, and the Conſtitutions of the Church, 
Before this Court are tried Appeals from Pa- 


'  rochial Conſiſtor ies, and they inſpect into the 


Behaviour of the Miniſters and Elders of 
* their 
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| their reſpeftive Bounds, They take care to 
ſupply the vacant Churches in their reſpective 
| Diſtricts. They allo try and licenſe young 
Men, in order to their Entrance upon the 
Work of the Miniſtry. This Court does alſo 
judge of Cauſes for the greater Excommuni- 
cation, before it be inflicted upon any Perſon 
within their Bounds. The Provincia] Synod 
conſiſts of all the Miniſters of the Province, 
with a ruling Elder from each Pariſh ; their 
Buſineſs is to determine Appeals from the 
Presbyteries of their Diſtrict, and to enquire 
into the Behaviour of the ſeveral Presby teries. 
From this Court there lies an Appeal to the 
General Aſſembly, which is conſtituted of 
Miniſters and Elders deputed from every 
Presbytery of the Nation. The ruling El- 
ders to this Aſſembly are many Times of the 
greateſt Quality. This Court gives a final 
Determination to all Appeals from inferior 
Church- Judicatories, and makes Acts and 
Conſtitutions for the whole Church. Their 
Moderator is choſen by themſelves, and the 
Sovereign generally fends a Commiſſioner, 
who propoſes what is thought proper on 
the Part of the Crown ; but he has no Vote 
in the Aſſembly. In all theſe Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts they begin and end with Prayer : 
They can inflict no Temporal Puniſhment, 
but confine themſelves altogether to Lceleſi- 
aſt ical Cenſures. 


IEE. 
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IREL AND. 


Name. 


X HE Name of Ire/azd probably came 
| from Erinlant, which in 1r;þ fignifies 
a Weſtern Land. Bochart will have it 
called Hibernia from Tbernae, a Phenician 
Word, fignifying the fartheſt Habitation. It 
is an Iſland ſubject to the Crown of Britain, 
bounded on the Eaſt with a violent and boiſte- 
rous Sea, called Sr. George's Channel, which 
ſeparates it from England and IVales, and on 
the North-Eaſt from Scotland; on the Weſt 
with the Atlantick, which parts it from the 
main Continent of America; on the North 
with the Deucalidon Sea; and on the South 
and South- Weſt with that which 1s called the 
Virginian-Ocean. It is ſituated between the 
5th Degree and 58th Minute, and the 10th 
Degree and 45 Minute in Longitude from 
London; and between the 31ſt ree and 
15 Minutes of North Latitude; by which we 
may ſee, that it lies under the gth and 1oth 
Climates, and with a little of the 8th, in one 
of the Temperate Zones, towards the Nor- 
thern Parts of it. It is of an oblong Form, 
| ſomewhat 


* a 
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ſome what reſembling an Egg or a Bear's Foot, 
but ot an irregular Make: In Length about 
287 Miles, in Breadth 160 Miles. 
Ireland is of great Antiquity z we find men- 
tion in Giraldus Barry (commonly called Cam- 
brenſis) and others, of Cæſara, Niece of Noah, 
who brought a Colony into Ireland, a little 
before the Flood. 
And Cambden, in his Britannia, confeſlcs, 
They fetch the Beginning ot their Hiſtory 
« from the moſt profound and remote Records 
4 of Antiquity z ſo that in Compariſon of 
& them, the ancientneſs of all other Nations 
« is but Novelty, and as it were of Yeſterday.” 
Some Authors write, that about 300 Years 
after the Flood, one Bartholan, of the Offspring 
of Japhet, ſubdued Ireland, and that after - 
wards Nemethus, a Scythian, with his Sons in- 
habited here, and his Poſterity continued un- 
til the tour Sons of Mileſius, the Spaniard, 
in the fourteenth Age before Chriſt, with a 
new Colony, and a Fleet of 60 Sail, came into 
Ireland, and fubdued it. | : 
Tacitus writes, that although Julius Agricola 
had ſome Intention to invade it, he never did, 
notwithſtanding many from Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain, retired into Ireland to withdraw them- 
ſelves from the Roman Subjection. Beſides, in 
England, France, and other Countries hereto- 
fore Subject to rhe Romans, many ancient 
Coins, Statues, Ec. have been found, bur in 
Ireland there is not ſo much as any Roman 
Coins, from whence we may conclude, that 
Irelang was never under the Roman Power, 


though 
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though it extended as far as the Iſlands of the 


So 

e Tis certain the antient Inhabi- 
tants of this Iſland were originally 
Britons 3 for Britain being the 
* (peed 12 8 ity the People 

ad a ſpe tage hither, They were a 
rude ſtub People, of whoſe Actions 
we know bur little; this Country, as obſer- 
ved before, not being ever conquered by the 
Romans, thoſe Maſters of Learning and Civi- 
lity. Towardsthe Decline of the Roman Em- 

ire, we find them called by the Name of Scots. 

hey ſubdued the Weſtern Iles, and the 
neighbouring Pifts and Caledanians, and gave 
the Name ot Scotland to the Northern Parts o 
the Britiſh Continent: But not long after th 
left the Name of Scot, and returned to the fi 
Name of /riſþp. Theſe People at ſeveral Times 
have been intermixed with Danes and Nor- 
mans, but at preſent they are — — 
Iriſb. As for the Engliſh, there needs nothing 
to be ſaid of them, nor the more civihz'd Sort 
of Iriſb, who are conformable to the Cuſtoms 


Old and pre- 
ſent Inhabi- 


and Laws of our Nation. | 


The Triſh, are ot a middle Stature, ſtrong 
of Body, of an hotter and moifter Nature 
than any other Nations, of wonderful foft 
Skins, and excel in Nimbleneſs, and the Flex- 
ibility of all Parts of the Body. They are 
reckon'd ot a quick Wit, prodigal of their 
Lives, enduring Travel, Cold and Hunger, 
light of Belief, kind and courteous to Stran- 
gers, conſtant in Love, impatient of agg" 


and Injury, in Enmity implacable, and in all. 


to do the Inhabitants | rec they are famous 
for their Courage and Loyalty, and fo eminent 
heretofore for their Picty, chat Ireland was 


anciently called the fe of Saints. Ina Word, 
if they are bad, you ſhall no where find worſe; 
if they be good, you ſhall no where. find bet- 
ter. They are much eſteemed. in foreign, 
Countries for their Martial Exerciſes; tura- 
our Ryes to what Parts ſoever abroad, we ſhall, 
find the Iriſß and Scorch Officers covered with 


Laurels and Glory: Witneſs the Multitude of 


Fill Officers in Gm, France. and - Spain. 
= E of Rafia, has ſeveral in the high- 
eſt T 


but now very much degenerate 
from ĩt, by Reaſon of the latermixture with 


Britzfh: and old Cantabrian; but the Names of 
Waters, Isles, Mountains, and Places, are till 
— Britiſu. As to the Names of the People, 


greateſt 
before them, as O Neal, &c. Some of. the 
better Sart alſo carry the Name of Mac 
(which ſignifies Son) as Mac Decan, &c. The 


Burials of the Native Iriſb are ſingular enough; | 
for when one lies a dying, Women, hixed on 


Purpoſe, ftand on Croſs-Ways, calling on 


Hands together. They follow the Corpſe with. 
ſuch a Peal ot Outcrics, that a Man would, 


—_ 


Aſfections moſt vehement and paſſionate. But 


bath.” in h um . and, Navy. 
Their Language is. originally B 4, 5 


Foreigners ; but in the main it conſi ſts of the. 


Men have otten the Letter (O) pyr 


ham with loud Howlings and clapping of. 


S. _ think. 
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think the Quick, as well as the Dead, were 
all Recovery, Neither doffthey mourn 


I 
tis for thoſe that are ſlain in Battle. 


Freland was converted from Heatheniſm by 
St. Patrick, about the Year 435, and the Na- 
tives are for the moſt part Roman Catholicks ; 
bur the Engliſh who ſettled there, are tor the 
molt part Proteſtants of the Church of England, 
who enjoy all the Eccleſiaſtical Preferments, 
which are generally much better than in Eng- 
land. | 


Here are great Numbers ot Proteſtant Diſ- 
ſenters, who are tolerated as in England ; the 
Roman Catbolicts are alſo tolerated but under 
very great Ditcouragements, 


In Ireland are ſeveral Places of Note, either 
neat built Towns, Places of Strength, or Epiſ- 
copal Sees; Armagh and Caſbel are both Ar- 
chiepiſcopal Sees, and the firſt the See of St. 
Pairick, and built by him, is Primate of Jre- 
land. Limerick, Londonderry and Athlone, are 
of Note for Strength, and for three memora- 
ble Sieges, and the reſt are well- built Towns, 
and for the moſt part Epiſcopal Sees; 


4 The Air of Ireland is mild and temperate, 

cooler inSummer and warmer.inW inter, 
than in England, but not ſo clear and pure as 
here; therefore not ſo good for ripening Corn 
and Fruits; tho* by the Skill and Induſtry of 
the Engliſh Planters, - it ſeems ro be much 
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ſome what feſembling an Egg or a Bear's Foot, 
but ot an irfegular Make: In Length about 
285 Miles, in Breadth 160 Miles. 

treland is of great Antiquity; we find men- 
tion in Giraldus Barry (commonly called Cam- 
brenſis) and others, of Cæſara, Niece of Noab, 
who brought a Colony into Ireland, a little 
before the Flood. 
4 2 A in his Britamia, _—_— 
They fetch the Beginning ot their Hiſto 
« from the moſt profound — remote Record 
4 of Antiquity; ſo that in Compariſon of 
them, the ancientneſs of all other Nations 
« 1s but Novelty, and as it were of Yeſterday.” 
Some Authors write, that about 300 Years 
after the Flood, one Bart holan, of the Offspring 
of Japhet, ſubdued Ire/and, and that after - 
wards Nemet bus, a Scythian, with his Sons in- 
habited here, and his Poſterity continued un- 
til the tour Sons of Mileſus, the Spaniard, 
in the fourteenth Age before Chriſt, with a 
new Colony, and a Fleet of 60 Sail, came into 
Treland, and ſubdued it. 
Tacitus writes, that although Julius Agricola 
had ſome Intention to invade it, ke never did, 
notwithſtanding many from Spain, Gaul, and 
Britain, retired into Ireland to withdraw them- 
ſelves from the Roman Subjection. Beſides, in 

nd, France, and other Countries herero- 

fore Subject to the Romans, many ancient 
Coins, Statues, c. have been found, bur in 
Treland there is not ſo much as any Roman 
Coins, from whence we may conclude, that 
Ireland was never under the Roman Power, 
26 thougu 
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though it extended as far as the Iſlands of the 
Orcades. f | 
'Tis certain the antient Inhabi- 

= 1 tants of this Iſland were originally 
tants, Britons, for Britain being the 
| nigheſt Country to it, the People 
had a ſpeedy Waftage hither. They were a 
rude and barbarous People, of whoſe Actions 
we know but little; this Country, as obſer - 
ved before, not being ever conquered by the 
Romans, thoſe Maſters of Learning and Civi- 
lity. Towards the Decline of the Roman Em- 
pire, we find them called by the Name of Scozs. 
Fhey ſubdued the Weſtern Ifles, and the 

neighbouring Pids and Caledonians, and gave 
the Name ot Scotland to the Northern Parts of 
the Britiſh Continent : But not long after they 
left the Name of Scot, and returned to the firtt 
Name of rib. Theſe People at feveral Times 
have been intermixed with Danes and Nor- 
mans, but at prelent they are only Engliſh and 
Triſb. As forthe Engliſh, there needs nothing 
to be ſaid of them, nor the more civiliz'd Sort 
of Jriſb, who are conformable to the Cuſtoms 
and Laws of our Nation. 
The 1rifb, are ot a middle Stature, ſtrong 

of Body, of an hotter and moiſter Nature 
than any other Nations, of wonderful ſoft 
Skins, and excel in Nimbleneſs, and the Flex- 
bility of all Parts of the Body, They are 
reckon'd ot a quick Wit, prodigal of theit 
Lives, enduring Travel, Cold and Hunger, 
light of Beliety kind and courteous to Stran- 
gers, conſtant in Love, impatient of Abuſe 


and 


erer seeds ness gerne 
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and Injury, in Enmity implacable, and in all 
Affections moſt vehement and paſſionate, But 
to do the Inhabitants Juſtice, they are famous 
for their Courage and Loyalty, and ſo eminent 


beretofore for their Picty, that /reland was 


anciently called the Ie of Saints. Ina Word, 


if they are bad, you ſhall no where find worſe; 


if they be good, you thall no where find bet- 
ter. They are much eſteemed in foreign 
Countries for their Martial Exerciſes; turn 
our Eyes to what Parts ſoever abroad, we ſhall 
find the Iriſb and Scorch Officers covered with 
Laurels and Glory: Witneſs the Multitude of 
triſb Officers in Germany, France and Spain. 
The Empreſs of Ruſſia, has ſeveral in the high- 
— T both in her Hwy * Navy. 
eir Language is originally British. * 
but now — — degenerated Le. 
from it, by Reaſon of the latermixture with 
Foreigners; but in the main it conſiſts of the 
Britiſh and old Cantabrian ; but the Names of 


Waters, Iſles, Mountains, and Places, are {till 


moſtly Britiſh, As tothe Names of the People, 
the greateſt Men have otten the Letter (O) put 
before them, as O Neal, &c. Some of the 
better Sort alſo carry the Name of Mic 
(which 6gnifies Son) as Alic Decan, Sc, The 
Burials ot the Native Iriſb are ſingular enough; 
for when one lics a dying, Women, hired on 
Purpoſe, ſtand on Crols-Ways, calling on 
him with loud Howlings and clapping of 
Hands together. They follow the Corpſe with 
fuch a Peal of Outcries, that a Man would 

8 think 


— 
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think the Quick, as well as the Dead, were 
pat all Recovery. Neither do they mourn 


for thoſe that are ſlain in Battle. 


 FHeland was converted from Heatheniſm by 
St. Patrick, about the Year 435, and the Na- 
tives are for the moſt = Roman Catholitks ; 
but the Engliſ who ſettled there, are tor the 
moſt part Proteſtants of the Church of England, 
who enjoy all the Ecclefiaſtical Preferments, 
which are generally much better than in Ex- 


Here are great Numbers ot Proteflant Dif- 
ſenters, who are tolerated as in England; the 
Roman Catbolicts are alſo tolerated but under 
very great Dilcouragements, 


In Ireland are ſeveral Places of Note, either 
neat built Towns, Places of Strength, or Epiſ- 
copal Sees; Armagh and Caſbel are both Ar- 
chiepiſcopal Sees, and the firſt the See of St. 
Patrick, and built by him, is Primate of Irr- 
land. Limerick, Londonderry and Athlone, are 
of Note for Strength, and for three memoru- 
ble Sieges, and the reſt are well-built Towns, 
and for the moſt part Epiſcopal Sees; 


_ The Air of Ireland is mild and temperate, 
cooler inSummer and warmer in Winter, 

than in England, but not ſo clear and pure as 
here; therefore not ſo good for ripening Corn 
and Fruits; tho” by the Skill and Induſtry of 
the Engliſh Planters, it ſeems to be much 
| mended 
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mended. In the Winter it is more ſubject to 
Wind, Clouds, and Rain, than Froſt and 
Snow. It is ſo exceſſive moiſt, that many are 
troubled with Looſneſſes and Rheume, more 
eſpecially Strangers, who ſeldom eſcape thole 
Diſtempers; for the ſtopping of which _ 
they drink U{quebaugh. As for its a 
Soil it is abundantly fruitful, but naturaily 
fiiter for Graſs or Paſturage than Corn : In 
ſome Places the Grals is ſo long, and withal fo 
ſweet, that the Cattle will ſoon graze to ſur- 
ſ.ic, if they were not hindered. Nay, inthe 
County ol Armagh, the Ground is ſo ran!: 
and fertile, that the laying of any Compoſt 
upon it abates its Fruitfulneſs* It is in many 
Places incumbred with vaſt Bogs, and un- 
wholſome Marſtes, being full of great Lakes 
and Sands; and is all overgrown with many. 
large Woods: But of late Years theſe Iacon- 
veniences have been very much corrected. 
The Wander of this Country is, that it breeds 
no venomous Creature, and that „ ſach will 
live here, brought from any other Places. 
But tho* Ireland is free from all venomous. 
Creatures, as from Worms and Spiders, yet 
it is ſubject to noxious and voracious 
Animals, 2 Wolves, that Ver. 
ſtill abound in this Country. It produces a 
vaſt Number of good Flocks of Sheep, which 
they ſhear twice a Year, Here are likewiſe 
excellent good Horles, called Hobbies, which 
have a particular fofc and round Amble. 
As for Cattle, here are infinite Numbers, being 
88 indeed 
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indeed the principal Wealth of the Inhabitants. 
For Bees they have ſuch Numbers, that they 
are found not only in Hives, but alſo in the 


Bodies of Trees, and Holes of the Earth. 


Lou meet here alſo with Foxes, Hares, Co- 
neys, and the like Animals. It has a Variety 
of all Sorts of wild and tame Fowls, and vaſt 
Quantities of Fiſh, eſpecially Salmons and 
Produa,, Herrings. The principal Commodi- 


ties of Ireland are Cattle, Hides, Tal- 


low, Suet, and great Store of Butter and Chee ſo, 
Wood, Salt, Honey, Wax, Furs, Hemp, 
Linnen-Cloth, Pipe-ſtaves, great Quantitics 
ot Wool, of which they make Cloth and 
Frizes; Variety of Fiſh and Fowl, and alſo 
ſeveral Metals, as Lead, Tin, and Iron ; and 
in a Word, there is nothing wanting, either 
for Pleaſure or Profit. It is obſerv'd, their 
Animals are not ſo large as thoſe of England, 
except Men, Women, and Grey-hounds. 
Ireland is very full every where of 
Springs and Fountains, not only in 
the Mountainous Parts, but even in the flat 
and champain Country. There are a great 
Number of Fountains throughout the Land, 
calPd Holy-Wells by the Inhabitants, whoſe 
Water not differing from that of other Wells, 
yet is believed to be effectual for the curing of 
„ ſeveral Diſeaſes. One of the [rib 
22 Ilands, call'd Lough-Dirg, has 
EP been very famous upon the Ac- 
count of a ſuperſtitious Belief, that the Sub- 
urbs of Purgatory were here, into which thoſe 


that had the Courage to enter, ſaw and 
 ſuffer'd 


Fountains. 
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ſuffer d very ſtrange and terrible Things. 
There is a wonderful Property aſcribed to a 
Tough, called Loaugl-Neagh, of turning 
Wood into Stones; which is generally b.— 
liered. It is very common in Ireland to find 
whole Bodi :s of Trees in Bogs. There were 
no Mines dilcovered in Ireland, till the Set- 
tlement of the Exgliſh there in the Reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. fron Mines are now of 
three Sorts there; the Bog- nine, the Roc! 
mine, and the Pin or White- mige: There 
are alſo Silver and Leaden-mines in Ireland, 
that do not turn to any conſiderable Account. 
Feland has the Pre- eminence of Exgland, 
upon the Account of its Marble, which is 
found in many Places of ſeveral Sorts. 
Dublin, the capital City of Ireland, 5% 

(and the only one that we need par- * 
ticularly deſcribe) is ſituate in a County cf 
the ſame Name, upon the River Liſ, which 
makes a capacious Haven here: There are 
Hills to the South of it, Weſtward open 
champain Ground, and on the Eiſt the S:a 
at Hand: It is the largeſt and beſt built City 
of Great Britain and Ireland, next to London, 
and ſtill very improving; it has a Cathedral 
of great Antiquicy, dedicated to St. Patrick, 
and built at tcveral Times: There is alſo 
another Collegiate Church, called Christ 
Church, to which the Lord Lieutenant, or 
Fords Juſtices, uſually ge in State to their 
Devotion. This City was built in 1012, 
and has about 13 Parochial Church:s. The 
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Soil about Dublin is fruicful enough as to eve- | 


ry Thing but Wood, ſo that they uſe Sea- 
coal, brought them from Wales and other 
Parts of Great Britain, and Turf dug up in 
the adjacent Country. Dublia has a very 
ſtrong Wall fortified with Ramparts ; it o- 
peneth at ſix Gates, from whence there run 
out Suburbs of great Length 3 it reſembles 


'. Londen very much, not only in the Form of 


Building, but in the Names of the Streets and 
other Places: Towards the Eaſt ſtands the 
King's-Caſtle, the uſual Reſidence of the 
chief Governour of the Kingdom ; it is fen- 
ced with Ditches and Towers, tho but of 
lictie Strength in Comparifon of the modern 
Fortifications. Here is a College for Stu- 
dents, which is an Univerſity of itſelf, found- 
ed by Queen Elizabeth in the Year 1591: 
The College is beautiful enough, and richly 
endowed, and cot ſecrated to the Name of 
the Holy Trinity: King William III. gave 
30001. to enlarge it by ſome additional Buil- 
rides, dings, Which are ſince erected. Dub- 
en liz, at the North-Gate, had a Bridge 
of hewn Stone, built by Fohn, King of 
England ; in the Year 1676, Sir Humphry 


Fervis began to build Eſſex-bridge in the City; 


in the Beginning of King James iII's Reign, 
che City of Dublin built Ormend and Arran 

Bridges. This City, much ater 
Courts of the tame Manner as London, being 
Jie. the Capital of the Kingdom, as it 


is the Reſidenge of che chief Magiſtrates, fo 
— 
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it is likewife of their Courts of Juſtice, and 
of their Parliaments ; where the Law is prac- 
tis'd and pleaded in the ſame Form as with 
us. It was in the Year 1683, that . 
what they call the Thol/e}, or Ex- = Lag 
change of Dublin, was built at the 
Charge of the City ; it is a fair and handſome 
Piece of Architecture. This City 
in antient Times was govern'd by 
a Provoſt, but in 1409, the Citizens 
had Liberty granted them to chuſe every 
Year a Mayor and two Bailifls, which laſt 
were changed to Sheriffs by. Edward IV. and 
that this City might not ſeem inferior in the 
Dignity of its Magiſtracy to any in the three 
Kingdoms, King Charles in 1665, was plea- 
{ed to honour the Mayor thereof with the 
Title of Lord; and there was 500 J. per Ann. 
allowed by the Crown to ſupport the Honour 
of the Lord Mayor. The Tradeſmen here, as 
in other Places, are divided into Companies, 
which are ſo many Corporations. 
The Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and — 
Citizens of Dullin, in the Ter 
1793, purchaſed Lands to the Value of 100 J. 
per Aun. beſides a ſpacious Piece of Ground 
for erecting a Work-houſe, and made Appli- 
Cation to the Parliament to have the fame 
ſettled for the Uſe of the Poor for ever; which 
being kindly received by the Parliament, ſe- 
veral additional Funds were ſettled, not onl 
for employing common Beggars, bur allo 
ö tor the Relief of thoſe who were unable 1 
n Work. 


C ivil G0. 
vernment. 
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work. The Citizens of Dublin alſo, in Im'. 
tation of the Hoſpital of Chriſ- Church, Lon- 
don, took it into Conſideration to build one 
in their City for poor Children, by Way of 
voluntary Contribution, in 1688, 'which they 
happily effected. As to the Royal Hoſpital of 
Kilmainham, it was, in 1685, built at the 
Charge of the Army, for aged and maimed 
Soldiers, who are there maintained, to the 
ne, Number of between 4 and : And 
Jena as Ireland, above moſt other Coun- 
zries, has been liable to domeſtick Troubles 
and Rebellions, as well as foreign Invaſions; 
her late _—_— Queen Anne thought fit to 
order 31,000 J. Sterling, to be applied for the 
Building and Furniſhing an. Arſenal. near 
Dublin. 


Zud. land; the uſual ay is to begin from 
the Bay of Carrick/erzus, and from. thence 
coaſting along the Shore, firſt viſic the Eaf- 
tern Iſlands, thence proceed to the Southern, 


thence to the Weſtern, and laſt to the Nor- 
thern : But as none of them are of any cor-- 


ſiderable Magnitude, or of Importance on 
any particular Account, we chuſe to omit the 
Catalogue of their Names, which is almoſt 
all that is recorded concerning them. 

2 The principal Lakes cf this King- 
dom axe, 1. Lough-Erno, in Ulfer, 
nigh 30 Miles long, and 10 broad, and full 
of inhabited Iſlands. 2. Lough-Neab, or Sid- 
ey, 20 Miles long, and 12 broad, extremely 


pleaſant; 


2 


In mentioning. the Iflands of Ire 


en eg 
ſant; 3. Lowgh-Ree, 15 Miles long, and 
Ee 4. Eousb. Berl, 18 Mike loam, 
and four broad ; 5. Lough-Cerrib, having in it 
feveral Iſles abounding with Pine-:rees. Be- 
ſides theſe, there are Lough-Conn, Long b- 
Care, Lough-Cilly, Lough-Allyn, Dercucreagh, 
Lough. Haunel, with leveral others. „ 
The moſt conſiderable Bays in this 
Country are, 1. The Bay of Gallway. 2. Din + 
gle-Bay, 3. Bantry-Bajy. 4. Donnegal-Bay. 
5. That of Londonderry. 6. Carrickfergus- 
Bay. 7. Carling ferd-Bay. 8. That of Dul- 
lin. 9. Wexford-Bay. 10. Kingſale- Bay. Ire- 
land has alſo ſome conſiderable Promontories 
cr Capes in it; viz. That called Fairbead, 
St. Fehn's Point, Od. Head, Miſſen-Head, 
Lean, St. Job's Cape, and N:rth-Cape. The 
Havens cf this Kingdom are nume- 
rous and commodious, and perhaps 
not to be match'd in any Country in the 
World: Thofe of moſt Note are IF ater/ord, 
Cork, Toughall, and Riagſale. Tho e 
this Kingdom does not abound with : 
many conſiderable Rivers, yet it has ſome 
very good ones; the largeſt of all is the Shan- 
nen, which after a Courſe of 200 Miles, about 
co of which *tis navigable, falls into the Weſ- 
tern Ocean with a Mouth about ſeven Miles 
in Breadth. The other Rivers are Swift, A. 
wiinff, or Black-Water, Baleſul, Surew- Key, 
Barrow, Lie, Boyne, Lee, &c. as mentioned 
in the Counties. The molt memo- ain 
rable Mountains in this Kingdom ; 
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are reckon'd to be Knck-Patrick, or St. Pa- 
trick's-Hill, Sliew- Bleemy, Evagh and Mourne, 
Sliew-Gallen, Cirlow-Hills, and the Gualty 

Mountains. 6 

The Eccleſiaſtical Government 
— of Irelaud is under four Archbi- 
opricks, vis. Armagh, Dublin, 
Caſhel, and Tuam The Firſt is entitled Pri- 
mate of all Ireland, the Second Primite of 
Ireland; but the other Two have nodiſtir- 
guiſhing Character. There were under theſe 
once a great Number of poor Biſhopricks, bur 
ſince the Reformation they have been rec- 
koned 19. Theſe Biſhopricks, tho* they are 
not generally fo good as thoſe of Enxzland, 
= the Livings of the inferior Clergy in this 
ingdom are much more upon an Equality. 
As for the Dectrine and Diſcipline of the 
Church of rel und, ncthing more need to be 
aid. but that they are conformable to that ct 


England. 
c & The Civil Government of this 
—_— Country is by Vice-Roy s, firſt call- 


ed Keepers cr Wardens of Ireland, 
afterwards Juſtices of Treland, and now Lord 
Lieutenants and Deputies of Ireland; their 
Authority is large, ample, and royal; having 
Power to make War, to conclude Peace, to 
beftow all Magiſtracies and Offices, except a 
very few ; to pardon all Crimes, unleſs they 
be ſome of High-Treaſon ; to dub Knights, 
Sc. And there is not in all Chriſtendom any 
Vice-Roy that ccmes nigher the Majeſty of a 
King, for his Juriſdiction, Authority, Ts 

or- 
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Fortune, and Proviſion. There are aſſiſtanct 
to him in Council the Lord Chancellor of the 
Realm, the Treafurer, and others of the Earls, 
Biſhops, Barons, and Judges, which are of 
the Privy-Cuuncil, formed much in the ſame 
Manner as in England, As for the ſeveral 
Degrees of State, this Country has the very 
fame as in England, as Dukes, Marquiſſes, 
Earls, Viſcounts, Barons, Knights, and 
Eſquires. Here are allo the ſame Courts as 
in England; as the High Court of Parlia- 
ment, the Chancery, the Kinz's-Bench, the 
 Common- Pleas, and the Exchequer ; likewiſe 
four Terms in the Year. Here are alſo Juſ- 
tices of Aſſizes, Niſi Prius, and Oyer and 
Terminer, and Juſtices of the Peace in every 
County: Alſo the King hath his Serjeant at 
Law, his Attorney, Sollicitor, Sc. As for the 

Common Law, Ireland is govern'd by the 
ſame with England. 
The Strength of this Nation con- 8 
ſiſts partly in the Situation, being eng- 
vironed with difficult and dangerous Seas, and 
rely in the ſeveral Fortifications and Caſtles 
bull by the Exgliſp. Their Forces have never 
been reckoned very numerous till of late, and 
then they have either been ſo ill diſciplined, 
or of ſuch cowardly Diſpoſitions, that an Ene- 
my of no very great Power (were it not for 
their ſtrong Places) might eaſily tame them. 
The Arms of this Kingdom are, — 
Azure, an Harp, ſtringed Argent, . 
which Arms King by the Firſt cauſed to 
te marſhalled with the Royal Arms of 


Great- 
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Great-Britain, and have ever ſince been fer 
upon our Coins. They have no Colle 4 of 
Arms erected on Purpoſe in this Kin 
but they bave Officers of Arms, an - ws 
are only two, via. 1. Ulfer, * — 
2. * Purſuivant. | 
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Targoviſco 
Tongs 
Temeſwar 
Tetuan 
Thoulon 
Tholouſe 
Thorn 


39.3053. 70otNE 1.17. 


Wolfenbuttle 
Worms 
Wortzburg 
Xeres de Bad: joꝝ 
3 1 


| 12 Noon Lan- 

Lo. La. D 
; IE ; D 3D M Lon. Day 
Vpres FI. 22. 51. | 160} SE 12.1[16.2 
Zara Tur. | 37.1144-2 goo! SE 1.1'15.z 
Zell er. | 32. 1 4300 NE [12-3 16.3 
Zurick wi. 28. 141.1 480 SE 12.211 f. 3 
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A TABLE of the Principal ISLANDS 
in the WORLD. 


| Le. [La. | D Neon Lows | 
Iſlands. | C q F B at ge | 
D 3 ak) fa = | 
_ A Nzlele E. | 17. [53-3] 190 NWIII. [16.3 
A — Aff. 50. 38. 140008 2. 14-3 
ſeention Aff. 14.8.8 38008 N 10. 212.2 
Bornholm Den. | 38. [56 | 55o}NE | 2.1 17.5 
Borneo Alia 140. 6000! SE | 7.3[12. 
Barmudas E. 325- 32. 28008 W 7. 114.1 
Canaries AF. + 23. 190008 W | 9.3/13.3 
Cape Verd Aff. 16. 16. [2500}SW 10.3013. 
Ceylon Afia 112.8. 4800 SE | 6. ** 
Calaforma Amer. 25 5. 35 Does 3. 14.3 4 
Caribes Amer. [325. [18. |3600|SW | 7.1113.1 | 
Cuba Sp. 305. 22. 38008 W 6. 13.2 q 
Candia Tur. 50.2035. 1480 SE | 2. 14.2 | 
Corſica [Gen. 30. 1041.1 500 SE 12. 315. 
Corfue Lev. | 52: 36. 1080 SE } 2. [14.2 | 
Cyprus Lev. | 57.2 35.2 1680 SE z. 14.2 | 
Dago Swe. | 46. [58.2] goo]NE 1.318. | 
Formoſa Aſia 150. 20. [5200| SE | 8.1/13.1 | 
Guernſe JE. 17. 49.2 z220 SW II. 16. 
Got hland Swe. | 31-3158. 6oo;NE 12.3018. 
Hiſpaniola Sp. 315.19. {4000} SW 6.2% I | 
erſey E. 18. 4. 10 2008 12. 10 
reland E 10. [52. | 250} W 10. 116.3 
Japan Aſia 160. 5 5500} SE | 9g. [14.2 
ava Asia 135. 8 odo SE 7112.2 
Jamaica E. 308. 18. [4eoo}SW | 6. 13.1 
eland Eur. | 8. 66. 800[NWſro. [24. 
Ladrones Aſia 180. j10. [7200| SE 10. 1112. 


